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LITTLE BLUE MANTLE. 


Tue fourth of this last past month of June, 
1852, a modest funeral procession entered the 
cemetery of Castel-Censoir, in France. The 
defunct, to whom the last offices of humanity 
were being rendered, and on whose plain 
coffin a — rain fell, had gained no 
great victories, had conducted no intricate 
negociations, had left no niche unoccupied in 
the temples of literature or art. At very 
nearly the same period, in Paris, was taking 
place the funeral of Pradier, the famous 
sculptor. Artists, savants, members of the 
Académie and of the Institute in their official 
costumes, and aide-de-camps of the Prince 
President were there; the carriages of the 
aristocracy followed the bier, and a battalion of 
infantry formed a line on either side. But in 
this procession, personages of no higher autho- 
rity than a parish priest, the mayor of a 
humble French township, and a brigadier of 
rural gendarmerie were present. The spec- 
tacle derived its interest not from the rank, 
the talents, or the riches of the deceased ; but 
from his blameless character, his many and 
truly Christian virtues, his inexhaustible and 
untiring charity, and the fact of his last home 
being selected in the midst of a village he had 
almost created, and the midst of a population 
many of whom he had fed, and clothed, and 
comforted for half a century. 

On its way to the churchyard, the procession 
wound through trees planted under his direc- 
tion, over roads paved at his expense, by 
fields reclaimed, and wells dug by his orders. 
It is no exaggeration to state, that his coffin 
was followed by the whole population of the 
place; by young and old, proprietors and 
labourers, by the lame, the halt, and the blind, 
bewailing in him the loss of a common bene- 
factor and a common friend. As the proces- 
sion neared the cemetery gate, the sun shone 
for a moment on the bier, lighting up the cross 
of the Legion of Honour, and a weather- 
stained, threadbare LITTLE BLUE MANTLE. 
These were his trophies, his shield and 
scutcheon., 

Edmé Champion, better known as /e petit 
manteau bleu, from the short blue cloak he 
constantly wore, was born, and died at Cas- 
tel-Censoir ; he began life in 1768, and was, 
consequently, eighty-four years of age at 
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the time of his death. His parents were 
poor bargees ; his mother, the daughter of a 
small proprietor in somewhat easier circum- 
stances, had been discarded and disinherited 
by her father for contracting an unequal 
match, and from infancy the little Edmé was 
the victim of her soured temper and of a spirit 
chafed by ill-borne poverty. He was left an 
orpham and perfectly destitute at a very early 
age. The almshouse would have been his only 
refuge, had it not been for a lady who suc- 
ceeded in getting extended to him the benefits 
of a charity for apprenticing poor fatherless 
children. He was consequently apprenticed 
to a jeweller ; who, however, chose rather to 
teach him the art of peeling potatoes and 
cleaning boots and shoes than that of distin- 
guishing between rose and table diamonds. 
Outraged by a long course of neglect and ill- 
treatment, he ran away, and remained con- 
cealed for a whole day and night in the wood 
of Vincennes, where he was found by a kind- 
hearted garde champétre, who not only relieved 
his necessities, but made his peace with his 
master, and succeeded in having his indentures 
tranferred to another jeweller—the famous 
German, Baumer—who understood and per- 
formed his duty towards his apprentice, and 
taught him his trade conscientiously. In 
course 2f time, Edmé Champion became an 
expert workman and one of the most acute 
judges of precious stones in Paris. In after 
life. M. Champion used frequently to relate 
that he himself, as a workman, carried the 
great diamond necklace to the Cardinal de 
Rohan, in the extraordinary history of which 
that prelate, the Queen Marie Antoinette, and 
Balsamo, better known as Count Cagliostro, 
were implicated. The workman afterwards 
became chief clerk to his master, and at last 
head of an extensive establishment on his 
own account. He was nearly ruined by the 
Revolution ; but the assistance of a friend, 
who confided to him one hundred thousand 
francs—his whole fortune, and for whicli, so 
much confidence had he in the honour of his 
debtor, he would take neither acknowledge- 
ment nor security—enabled him to weather 
the storm. Those were bad times for jewellers ; 
and Napoleon, even in 1804, was rather at a 
loss to find credit for his imperial crown, till 
Biennais stepped forward to his assistance, 
“In fact,’ the Emperor said afterwards 
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laughing, “Biennais must have believed 
strongly in me, for political firms often went 
bankrupt in those days.” As for Edmé 
Champion, he recovered his position under the 
Empire and the Restoration, under which 
latter Government he finally retired from 
business with a large fortune. Early accus- 
tomed to misery and privation, and the spec- 
tator of misery and privation in others, he had 
always been charitable according to his means ; 
but, from the period of his retirement to that 
of his death, he devoted himself exclusively to 
acts of muuificence. From 1824 to 1852, his 
memoirs may be summed up in saying that he 
went about doing good. He made an honour- 
able provision for his family; the residue of 
his fortune he held in trust for the poor, and 
was a faithful steward. Clad in his little blue 
mantle, he went about from house to house, 
from street to street, from loathsome den to 
loathsome den, down infected alleys, up rotten 
staircases into foul garrets, feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, drying the tears ®f the 
fatherless. He, the police, and the priests 
were the repositories of the gigantic miseries 
of Paris. In those severe winters, which, in 
continental cities especially, produce appalling 
misery, the figure of a man in a blue cloak 
seemed to multiply itself indefinitely wherever 
the snow clung to the black walls. There 
appeared te be, not one but legions of little 
blue mantles, trotting about (which was 
strictly his mode of walking,) with prodigious 
activity, bearing herculean loads of shoes, 
worsted stockings, and great white jugsof soup, 
as though they were feathers. I have heard, 
from a source whose authenticity I have no 
reason to doubt, that in one winter, in the one 
city of Paris, he distributed with his own hands 
fifteen thousand bowls of soup. The ragged 
prowling wretches who ulcerate Paris would 
wait patiently for hours on his track, and catch- 
ing sight of his well-known blue cloak in the 
- distance, would say, “ Ah; here comes the little 
blue mantle. We are going to get some- 
thing to eat Waistcoats and shoes were, 
however, his specialities. A benumbed 
wretch would be shivering in a gateway, 
tightly embracing his bare chest with his 
shrunken arms: Little Blue Mantle would 
collar him fiercely ; force him severely into a 
warm woollen waistcoat ; and, before the man 
could thank him, Little Blue Mantle would be 
a hundred yards away, brandishing his soup- 
jugs. A little half-congealed atomy of a girl 
would be crying on a door-step, her poor shoe- 
less feet quite violet with the pitiless cold: 
incontinent she would be caught up from 
behind, seated on a pair of friendly knees, 
told half a merry story; and, a minute after, 
left staggering in the unwonted luxury of a 
whole pair of shoes. 

I need not say that this man was adored 
by the poor; that mothers brought their 
children to him for a benediction, as to 
a priest; that in the awful habitations 
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murderers would have rent each other in 
pieces before they would have suffered a 
hair of his head to be touched. I have con- 
versed with a gentleman who assured me that, 
on one occasion, a great hulking savage giant 
of a horse-slaughterer, the terror even of his 
savage quarter, fell on his knees before him 
and exclaimed (with perfect French bombast), 
but with perfect sincerity, “ And is it possible 
that such a man can walk on earth?” He 
expected to see full-fledged wings sprout from 
the Little Blue Mantle. 

Yet I find it nowhere on record that 
M. Edmé Champion was vain or self-sufficient, 
or insolent. He was the pioneer, the inter- 
preter, and the coadjutor of the priest. His 
charity ever went hand in hand with religion, 
and was its meet and willing helpmate. 

Paris was his great working field; he 
loved to struggle with great miseries ; but he 
never neglected nor forgot his native place. 
He was ever about some of the improvements 
I have mentioned in the commencement of 
this paper; no tale of misery from Castel- 
Censoir ever found his ear deaf or inattentive. 
In the winter of 1829-30, one of almost 
unexampled severity, he says, in a letter to 
the Mayor of Castel-Censoir: “. . . As 
the severity of the winter seems to be on the 
increase, be good enough to distribute, 
Monsieur, as they are needed, coals, fuel, 
shoes, blankets, and such like:” and he goes 
on to indicate the bakers, drapers, &c., to be 
dealt with, and the agents to be drawn upon 
for funds. He frequently visited his beloved 
birthplace ; where he was, neither more nor 
less the counterpart of Pope’s “Man of Ross ;” 
and, during one of these visits, he underwent a 
very severe grief. A plantation, his property, 
was destroyed by fire, and rumour whispered 
that the conflagration was the work of an 
incendiary. Edmé Champion struggled long 
and direfully against the doleful suspicion ; 
but, one day, two peasants presented them- 
selves before him, and intimated that they 
were the sole depositories of the secret of the 
destruction of his trees. Refusing to hear 
another word of thisdreadful confidence, Little 
Blue Mantle dragged them into the village 
church, and made them swear, before the altar, 
that they would lock the secret, if any existed, 
in their own breasts, and never reveal it, save 
under seal of confession on their death-beds. 
Then he dismissed them with a present of 
money. 

Little Blue Mantle took frequent flying 
visits of charity into other parts of France— 
short pleasure trips of beneficence, These 
were so numerous, and the good man took 
them so much as a matter of course, that few 
can be known but of the immediate circle of 
the parties concerned. It is related, however, 
that on one occasion he was informed of the 
residence in a small village of an old lady, of 
noble birth, who had lost all her relations by 
the guillotine ; and who, converting her few 
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obscure cottage, where she lived in great po-| prepared for. “He had everything to hope, 
verty and privation. Almost paralytic, she was | and nothing to fear.” The merey he had so 
compelled to have recourse to the assistance | often shown to others seemed shown to him, 
of an attendant, and engaged a delicate girl,;in sparing him the agonies of a protracted 
some eighteen years of age, the daughter of | struggle with death. 








poor parents in the neighbourhood. Constant ¥ 
illness exhausted the poor paralytic’s store, 
when her youthful nurse, who already worked 
at her needle by day in part support of her 
own family, devoted a greater portion of 
every night to work to procure bread for her 
helpless old charge. Little Blue Mantle was 
soon on the spot ; conversed with the invalid 
and her nurse ; and on leaving, not liking to 
wound the delicacy of either, left a little store 
of gold pieces on the mantel-piece. He re- 
turned in a few weeks, when the young girl, 
who was rapidly losing her health through 
over exertion, handed him his gold, supposing 
that he had left it on the mantel-piece by 
accident. For once Little Blue Mantle re- 
— of his shame-faced benevolence ; had 

e been a little less delicate, this poor couple 
would not have been starving in the midst of 
plenty. But he succeeded in making the 
oe needle-worker accept his assistance, and 
eft directions with a tradesman in the village 
to watch over her, and administer to her 
wants. A few months afterwards he returned 
again ; the poor paralytic was dead,—and his 
protegée ? She was at the Chdteau. To the 
Chateau went Little Blue Mantle, and there 
he found a handsome young man, and a 
blooming, well-dressed young lady. The 
squire had heard the story of the devoted 
little nurse, had become attached to her, and 
had married her. ‘The story is thoroughly 
French, and thoroughly true to French 
nature. 

And so, through lon 
about on his Master’s business Edmé Cham- 
pion, the man in the little blue mantle. It 
may be objected that his charity was indis- 
criminate, and that he may have relieved 
rogues and vagabonds, as well as the virtuous 
poor. I am not aware that he understood 
anything about poor laws, old or new ; about 
prison discipline, or the workhouse test ; or 
that he had the least idea of political economy. 
He was a simple man, with little lore, but 
surely with a large heart. 

At length, in extreme old age, he felt his 
end approaching. Beloved and revered by 
his family and friends, the Government 
had heard of his unobtrusive merits and 
awarded him the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. He took it as he took all things, 
pleasantly and thankfully. He expressed a 
few days before his death a longing to die in 
his native place—dans son pays, as the French 
affectionately express it. Although not at- 
tacked with any mortal malady, he seemed to 
know that his time was come, and said to his 
friends, “ Adieu ! you will see me no more.” 
He had scarcely arrived,at Castel Censoir, 
when he fell down dead. His end can scarcely 
be called sudden, for it was anticipated and 


years, went trotting 








He sleeps in his quiet grave, and no monu- 
mental victories will sound trumpets over it. 
But his fame is written in that most indelible 
of pages, the remembrance of the people ; 
and fifty years hence, beneath the cotter or 
the workman’s roof, the garrulous grannam 
will gather the little children round her 
knee by the bright fire, and when they are 
tired—if children of any growth ever can be 
tired—of hearing of the exploits of kings and 
conquerors, tell them of the good deeds of 
Little Blue Mantle. 


THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


Tr is natural to men to have a strong 
curiosity about the least known parts of the 
world they live in, There are thousands of 
children in every country in Europe—to say 
nothing of America—whose hearts beat as 
they read the story of the first voyage of 
Columbus ; and, when these children grow 
up to be men and women, they read the story 
with more and more interest ; with not less 
sympathy with the spirit of adventure of those 
ancient mariners, and with a more experienced 
sense of the perseverance and heroism which 
accomplished the acquisition of a hemisphere. 
The time for such curiosity to be felt and in- 
dulged is not over yet; for there are large 
spaces of our globe which are still almost un- 
known to us. ‘There are some, the existence 
of which is a matter of little more than 
suspicion. There are some which have been 
seen only as a faint but distinct outline 
against the pale skies of the Southern Pole. 
There are some which we know only on the 
testimony of a ship’s crew or two, who have 
seen at night, miles off across a surging sea, 
volcano fires lighting up vast plains of snow, 
And there is one great country ; which, having 
been familiarly talked of two or three cen- 
turies before Columbus looked abroad over 
the Atlantic, has since been shut up from 
observation, and has by degrees become the 
profoundest secret of its kind that is shrouded 
from every eye but that of heaven. Its inha- 
bitants are compelled to let the sun and stars 
know about their country, but they have 
taken all possible care that nobody else 
shall. Thibet is the very Bluebeard’s closet 
of the great round house we live in. For 
several centuries the certain penalty for 
peeping and prying into it has been death, 
It is supposed, indeed, that Russia knows 
more than she chooses to tell; but whatever 
she may know is of no use to anybody else. 

When Indian officers repair to the skirts 
of the Himalaya mountains for coolness in the 
summer months, they look up, as generations 
before them have done, to the vast snowy peaks 
towering in the sky, and feel how provoking 
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it is to be unable to learn anything of what 
lies on the other side. Now and then a 
botanist, wandering on and on through a pass, 
has found himself a prisoner for going beyond 
the boundary ; and ene and there such a man 
as the German physician who attended Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia, ventures to proceed, 
with the most innocent air imaginable, as if 
he never dreamed of trespassing, and so 
pleases and amuses the people he meets that 
they seem sorry to turn him back, and go 
some way with him, to see that he comes to 
noharm, Then, with what glee he tells in 
India, on his return, of the people he has seen 
with sheepskins on their backs, and Chinese 
caps on their heads, and their hair twisted 
into tails ; and perhaps of some Lama dwel- 
—— about a Buddhist temple on some hill 
within view! Still, there has ever remained 
the mystery—what any country can be like 
which is formed in such a way as Thibet. 
To ascend the Himalayas is a tremendous 
effort. The peaks, rising to twenty-four 
thousand feet from the plains of India, are, of 
course, out of reach; the passes are quite 
formidable enough, some being about hal 
that height, and some more. Now, the 
strange thing is that the traveller, having 
climbed these twelve or fifteen thousand feet, 
finds Thibet lying just below him—within a 
stone’s throw, one might almost say, and at 
the bottom of a mere slope. It is, in fact, a 


high table-land, with a temperature and pro- 
ductions like those of a cool country. If he 
could get leave to cross this table-land, he 
would arrive at another range of mountains, 
with another high table-land on the other 


side. And again, there isa third; so that in 
the heart of Asia, between the third range of 
mountains and the borders of Siberia, there 
is a region of the wildest country, bristling 
with glaciers, with frozen torrents in the 
ravines, and plains covered with snow for a 
considerable part of the year. If ever we 
gain access to this centre of Asia, there will 
be a new realm for the descriptive traveller, 
in this grandest of the cold regions of the 
earth. 
So, for centuries now, Europeans have 
gazed up at this high table-land from the 
lains of India, with a stronger desire to 
ow what was doing there than in the 
moon, but with little more chance. There 
is one circumstance, however, which the in- 
habitants of Thibet have contrived to make 
known, for the gratification of their national 
pride. They are proud of their origin, and 
think that it accounts for their being the 
cleverest people in the world; of which fact 
they entertain no doubt. They say that God 
sent down upon their mountains the king of 
the monkeys, who was so wise a monkey that 
he lived in a cave, and let nobody in, that he 
might meditate undisturbed. A female demon, 
however, had a mind to live on the earth ; and 
she assumed a beautiful form, and appeared in 
the cave one day, and asked the ler. king 
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to marry her. He pleaded that he was too 
busy with his meditations; but the demon 
—— at last ; and their offspring peopled 

hibet, in the form of men more cunning and 
imitative than any others. 

It happens, however, that the Roman 
Catholic Church has a disrespectful opinion 
that even the Thibetians may be capable 
of improvement, and formerly, there was a 
French mission in China—actually esta- 
blished at Peking, under sufferance of the 
Emperors. One Emperor, however, could not 
abide the “Christian infidels,” as the Orientals 
call Europeans, and killed or drove away all 
he could find. This was about half-a-century 
ago. Some of the Chinese converts made 
their escape beyond the Great Wall, and 
settled in the Land of Grass, as Tartary is 
called in China. The Tartars allowed them 
to cultivate patches of ground : and there they 
were found by some French missionaries. 
No sooner did these priests become acquainted 
with the Tartars, than, as they say, they loved 
them—loved their simplicity, their hospitality, 
their freedom from trickery and selfishness. 
They longed to make Christians of them ; and 
they were allowed to try. Orders were re- 
ceived from head-quarters for two of them— 
Messrs. Hue and Gabet—to travel further 
into the country wherever they could pene- 
trate, and see how large a new region might 
be annexed to their Church. These gentlemen 
have published their adventures, and it is to 
their book that our readers are indebted for 
this article. 

On the receipt of this order, the missionaries 
sent a young convert, who had been a Buddhist 
ap to bring up some camels which they 
nad sent out to graze, while they finished 
preparing their catechisms and tracts in the 
language of the country—the Mongol. At 
best, the season was rather late for such a 
journey ; but, moreover, the days passed on, 
and the camels did not appear. The mis- 
sionaries were on the point of starting alone 
(for they would not take any Chinese with 
them) into the deserts of Tartary, at the 
beginning of winter, when their convert and 
his cman appeared, Great was the joy, and 
noisy the bustle among the Christians of the 
place. The blue linen tent was patched ; the 
copper kettle was tinkered; one man cut 
wooden tent-pegs ; another put new legs to 
the Siababiely. others made ropes, and rolled 
up the goat-skins which were to serve as beds. 
At length the trio set forth ; the two priests 
on a camel and a white horse, and their con- 
vert, whose very inconvenient name was 
Samdadchiemba, on a black mule. (Having 
given his name once at length, we will hence- 
forth write him down §.) S. led two other 
camels, which carried the baggage. 

Sometimes the travellers slept in their tent, 
which was - to be very cold; and some- 
times in a house, which was apt to be 
extremely hot; in fact, they slept on a 
furnace when in a native house, The entire 
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household was in one large room, where all the 
cooking, eating, sleeping, talking, and scoldin 
went on—to say nothing of smoking ona 
gambling. In the midst of the apartment, 
there is always a large raised counter, on 
which everybody sits and lies down to sleep. 
In one end of this counter boilers are inserted 
for the cooking; and the heat from the 
furnace passes into the interior of the “kang,” 
as the counter is called, affording a warm bed 
to everybody. A reed matting, or a floor of 
planks, is spread under the sleeper ; but if he 
do not accurately understand how to place 
the reeds, or the planks, he is likely to be 
“done brown” on one side, while the other 
may chance to be stiff with cold. If this is 
cleverly managed, there is still much which is 
not exactly conducive to sleep; for instance, 
swarms of vermin, clouds of tobacco, and 
the fumes of burning dung, of garlic, and 
rancid oil, such as the cotton-wick is floating 
in. Then there is the gossip of one party, 
who may like to lie awake very late, chatting 
over their tea; or of another, who may prefer 
having their tea in the middle of the night ; 
or of a third, who may want it before they go 
out at daybreak. On the whole, we feel that 
whenever we travel there, we shall prefer the 
tent, if we can but keep up any vital warmth 
in us at all. Ina tent, one can at least have 
a choice of posture; whereas, in a Tartar 
inn, the sleepers on a kang, if numerous, must 
lie in a circle, with their feet all together in 
the middle. It must be a curious sight to the 
spiders just over their heads. On the first 
night the = slept in their tent—a peculiar 
piece of business being to be done in the 
morning, to which they did not wish to draw 
attention from heathens, They found they 
were not yet out of reach of Chinese customs, 
for they were roused from their first doze by 
a horrible noise, such as scarcely anything but 
a Chinese gong could produce. It was the 
Inspector of Darkness, who made such a din 
with his tam-tam, that the tigers and wolves 
all made off at the top of their speed. One 
would put up with any noise for such a 
result. 

The business which the priests had to do in 
the morning was to change their appearance. 
The Christians at the inn knew it, and were 
very unhappy about it: but the missionaries 
were determined to assume a priestly dress, 
In China, they had been compelled to dress 
like the laity. Now, they chose to dress like 
the priests of Buddha, to secure respect to 
their vocation. So §. flourished his razor, and 
cut off the long tails that hung down behind, 
and shaved their crowns. Then they dressed 
themselves all in yellow and red, sent away 
the hot wine and the chafing-dish, ae 
that good Lamas renounced drinking an 
smoking ; took each a roll, steamed in the 
furnace, and ate it beside a rivulet, indulging 
in the luxury of the wild currauts that grew 
on the banks. 

They were now to leave all Christians 
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behind, and enter on the wilds. Off they set, 
in their yellow gowns, up a tremendous 
mountain, infested with wild beasts, and 
robbers, and frosts, and pitfalls. Of all these 
horrors, the thieves appear to be the worst— 
they are such abominable hypocrites, with all 
their cruelty! They speak very sweetly to 
the traveller, telling him that they are tired, 
and find it rather cold, and have need of his 
horse, his cloak, and so on, till he is absolutely 
stripped of everything. If he comply at 
once, he is humbly thanked, and left to die in 
the frost. If he refuse, he is at once mur- 
dered, which seems the milder fate of the 
two. The priests saw nothing of them, hap- 
pily, and arrived at the very singular place 
which may be found at the top of that moun- 
tain; a platform, which is a whole day’s 
journey in length and breadth, and from 
which the traveller can see, far in the deserts 
of Tartary, the tents of wandering tribes— 
beehives in form, black in colour, and ranged 
in crescents on the slopes of rising grounds. 
Here must. the party encamp for the night ; 
the first really. wild encampment. They 
were desperately afraid of the robbers, so 
they chose a retired nook where tall trees 
grew, and there pitched their tent, and set 
their great dog Arsalan to watch. Some- 
body had given them a stock of paste—like 
vermicelli—which, boiled with parings of 
bacon, was to make a savoury supper. hen 
the pot bubbled, each drew forth his wooden 
cup from his girdle, and helped himself: but 
the food was absolutely uneatable ; so, as in 
the morning, the priests carried each a roll, 
and went for a walk; and this time, they 
found some wild cherries, and a scarlet apple 
of a pleasant acid. As we go on, we find that 
their commonest food was tea, thickened with 
oatmeal. The tea is a strong coarse kind, left 
over when the finer leaves are prepared for 
European sale. The leaves are pressed into 
masses, called bricks, and thus carried all 
over Central Asia, and into Russia. The 
Tartars knead oatmeal into their bowl of tea, 
with the knuckle of the forefinger; and on 
this mess they seem able to live for any 
length of time. When they can butter their 
tea—present a bowl to a guest with half an 
inch of butter floating on the surface—that 
is very fine hospitality indeed. The fuel used 
is “argols”—dried dung, which always 
abounds, of course, in a pastoral country. 
The argols of goats and sheep burn with so 
intense a heat as to bring a bar of iron to a 
white heat, and leave, instead of ashes, a 
sort of pumice-stone. Next come the argols 
of epee, and then those of oxen. Those of 
horses and other non-ruminating animals, are 
the worst fuel. Our travellers were at times 
half-suffocated with the volumes of smoke 
they sent out, while there was little heat ; so 
they kept this kind for tinder. 

On the plateau where they now were, stands 
an Obo; a pile of stones, where the Tartars 
come to worship the spirit of the mountain. 
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Some devotees hang therefrom bones and 
strips of cloth, with inscriptions, Other pious 
souls deposit money in an urn set for the 
purpose. Very soon after, comes some other 

ious soul—Chinese, however—who bends and 
te and is very busy about the urn, after 
which it is found empty by the next wayfarer. 
After descending from the plateau, the tra- 
vellers journeyed througha region desolated by 
tne possession of gold and silver mines. The 
Chinese are very apt at gold discovery. The 
form of a hill tells them whether or not to 
look for gold. A hill was found here, consist- 
ing mainly of rich ore. Tradition asserts 
that at the news, twelve thousand outcasts 
and bandits assembled ; and besides reducing 
the value of gold in China one half, they laid 
waste the whole country by their violence. 
Having robbed a Queen, ou pilgrimage, of her 
jewels, she made such bitter complaints, that 
the Tartar soldiery were called out. They 
found the miners a formidable foe, but they 
drove them in at last. The survivors were 
blocked up in their mine, where they had 
taken refuge ; and there the starving wretches 
howled and screamed for some days, before 
their misery ceased in death. What a spectacle 
that gold mine must be—with the skeletons 
peopling its rich recesses! The few miners 
who escaped death by the sword and hunger, 
had their eyes put out, and were driven forth 
to take their chance. This story may seem 
to some people to show that the discovery of 
a gold field is not always a very happy 
thing. In the present ease, it is not easy to 
see who was the better for it. 

On the missionaries went, now and then 
entering a town, but, for the most part, en- 
camping in the wildest places imaginable. To 
enter a town was no easy matter, the streets 
being such a mass of putrid mud that the soft 
feet of the camel can take no hold, and there 
is every danger of its falling on its side ; in 
which case suffocation is almost inevitable. 
As for smaller beasts of burden, they may be 
expected to sink and be swallowed up; in 
which case the carcase remains, to aggravate 
the perpetual stench ; and the baggage does 
not remain, if dexterous Chinamen are at 
In towns 


hand to help themselves to it. 
admitting of commerce, the articles are 
horses, oxen, and camels on the one hand, 


and _ brick-tea, tobacco, linen, and some 
common fabrics on the other. If any Chinese 
who happened to be in town heard of the 
arrival of the Lamas of the West, as the 
priests were called, they came about the 
strangers, uttering the most charming senti- 
ments about men being all brothers, and so 
forth, the consequence of which was usually 
some outrageous cheating, or other treachery. 
The travellers much preferred seeing a rough 
Tartar ride up to their tent in the wilds, to 
ask them to cure his child or his mother, or 
to draw his horoscope, that he might know 
who had carried off his horses ; or, possibly, 
to bring a prodigiously fat sheep for sale ; or 


to beg some meal to knead into his tea. 
Throughout the narrative the priests speak 
with affection of the kindly simplicity of the 
roving races, and with indulgence of their 
wild passions, which, it must be owned, 
are less disagreeable to hear of than the 
mean faults attributed to the Chinese. It 
must also be owned, however, that the 
Chinese can hardly do anything worse 
than some Tartar acts that we hear of 
—for instance, the ceremonial of a funeral 
in the case of a chief. The expensive edifice, 
adorned with figures of the Buddhist mytho- 
logy, and stored with treasure, all ready 
for the next life, may be no matter of 
quarrel ; but when we read how the great 
man is to be attended, we certainly think the 
plan as bad as any ever made in China. The 
most beautiful young people that can be 
found, youths and maidens, are made to 
swallow mercury till they are suffocated— 
the idea being that people who die in that 
way look fresher than any other corpses ; and 
the defunct company are then placed in atti- 
tudes round the bier—all standing, and one 
holding the snuff-phial, another the pipe, and 
another the fan. In their zeal to guard the 
dead, the Tartars, for once, are found to excel 
the Chinese in ingenuity. They have invented 
a bow, which may be called a cluster of bows, 
so formidable as a defence of treasure, that 
Chinamen come and buy it. A series of bows 
have their arrows on the string, ready to fly. 
The opening of the door of the tomb or 
cavern discharges the first arrow, which 
causes the discharge of the second, and so 
on, till the intruder becomes a very pincushion. 
It is only the greatest men that may be buried 
in this way. The next richest are burned in 
furnaces, and their bones, powdered, are 
worked up with meal into cakes, which are 
piled into a heap in the tomb. It is to be 
inferred that it is only the very greatest 
men who may take suuff and smoke in the 
next life. The poorest are carried up to 
the tops of mountains, or cast down into 
ravines, with wolves and carrion birds for 
their undertakers, The very best burial in the 
whole world, we are told, is in the Lamasery 
(Buddhist temple) of the Five Towers, 
Any one buried there is sure of a happy 
transmigration. The reason of the sanctity of 
the Five Towers is that Buddha himself has 
chosen to reside, for the last few centuries, in 
the interior of a mountain close by. A man 
who carried thither the bones of his father 
and mother, in 1842, told the missionaries 
that he had himself seen Buddha there. He 
peeped through a very small spy-hole near 
the top of the mountain, but, for a time, 
could see nothing. At length he became 
able to discern, in the dim shadow, the face 
of Buddha, who was sitting cross-legged, 
doing nothing, but receiving the worship of 
his priests from all countries. 

On they went,—these good men—meeting 
with strange disasters, which, however, they 


























THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


endured cheerfully always, and joyfully 
when the good-nature of the Tartars was 
brought out by pressure of circumstances. 
One day, they were in great delight, 
at entering thickets of fir al birch, on a 
mountain side: but lo! before them, in 
attitude of attack, were three enormous 
wolves. S. wrung the noses of the camels, 
which were pierced to hold the bridle pegs: 
the camels sent forth horrible screechings, 
which scared the wolves: and M. Gabet, 
rushing after them, to save the dog, made so 
brave a hubbub as to put the foe to flight. 
Great was their joy one day at meeting a 
hunter, who antel behind him a fine roebuck. 
They were tired of oatmeal and mutton-fat, 
and their stomachs were out of order for 
want of better food. They bought the roe- 
buck for two shillings and a penny, which is 
a third of the price of a sheep. With glee, 
they stopped at noon, at a grassy spot, beside 
a fountain of sweet water; and there, under 
the scattered pine trees, set up their tent, 
determined to make holiday; and there 
did S. cut up the deer, and cook some 
delectable venison steaks, Down sat the 
three on the grass, with the boiler-lid for 
their dish, in the middle, hungry and happy, 
when they heard a prodigious noise over- 
head, and a swooping eagle pounced upon 
their meat, and wae it off, dealing a smart 
box on the ear to 8. as a final insult. §, was 


furious ; but, happily, there was plenty more 


venison hanging on a tree behind them. 

At the great city called Blue Town, they 
lodged at the hotel of the Three Perfections, 
which they did not relish so well as the hotel 
of Providence, as they themselves named a 
cavern which they discovered when in extreme 
danger of being destroyed by a hurricane. 
They carried so little money—vowed to 
poverty as they were—that there was 
occasion for all their shrewdness, and for all 
their contentment and cheerfulness, when 
their safety—to say nothing of their comfort 
—depended on their making purchases by the 
way. They went forth from the Hotel of 
the Three Perfections, to buy winter clothing, 
and there is something charming in the 
merriment with which they tell of their 
sheepskin garments, greasy, ill-fitting, and 
sordid, and their fox-skin caps, which were 


all that they could afford themselves as a! 
defence against the wintry storms that they | 


not be so good a protection as he appeared : 
but they long missed his companionship by 
day, though the loss of his excellent appetite 
afforded each of them a better meal. 

On they went, to the great Yellow River, 
which was in a state of overflow, but which 
must be crossed now, and again further on—~ 
for it makes a vast lucp here—a great scoop’ 
into the heart of Tartary. They found a 
broad sea where the river should have been. 
Having vowed to reach Lla-Ssa, the centre of 
Buddhism, and set up the cross there, they 
would not go back. Going round was out of the 
—! and they had not funds to enable 
them to pause. So they prayed, and resolved 
to commit themselves to mud and marsh. 
They bought fodder, and rolls fried in mutton- 
fat, and plunged into the slime. That evening 
they told their beads on a dike which they 
had managed to reach; and they had eyes 
and hearts for the beauty of the broad moon- 
shine on the vast river on which their lives 
were to be in peril on the morrow. Instead 
of sleeping, they were shivering with cold all 
night; and, in the morning, they found the 
marshes sheeted with ice. They reached a 
pasturage at last; but so exhausted, half- 
drowned, and plastered with mud, that they 
could not proceed for several days. They 
spent their time in freeing theiy clothes from 
swarms of lice, which had been to them a far 
severer trial than wolves and hurricanes, 
hunger or cold, fatigue or frequent terror of 
death. The inhabitants of the country, be- 
lieving that the meanest insect may contain 
the soul of the greatest man, kill nothing that 
they can leave alive; and this imposes a 
terrible amount of vermin-killing on travellers 
who are not Buddhists. When this was done 
by our priests, and they saw their linen drying 
on the grass, they looked at each other, 
“ radiant with satisfaction.” They took some 
sleep at noon, for midnight was so beautiful 
that they could not tear themselves from the 
observation of it. By day all was hushed in 
these desert solitudes. By night, a concourse 
of aquatic birds arrived from all parts of the 
heavens, and,as they descended upon the moon- 
lit pools, “ filled the air with wild harmony.” 
Some would have found only discord in the 
shrill cries of these passionate creatures, 
battling for the tufts of marsh grass; but 
wherever there was harmony, however latent, 
these missionaries were sure to hear it. It is 


were about to encounter. The landlord of| observable too, that they tell us as much 
this triply-perfect hotel was proud of his| about these birds as if they were only 


guests, and made a merely nominal charge, 
stipulating only for their good word on behalf 
of his new establishment. 

When they had travelled above a month, 
Arsalan, the great dog, was missifg. This 
was a terrible loss. 8. could account for it 
only by saying that Arsalan was Chinese, 
and that therefore it was natural to him to 
sneak out of hardship. The priests comforted 
each other with the consideration that Arsalan 
was so heavy a sleeper at night that he might 


naturalists, and bad nothing but birds to 
attend to. 

And now camethe cold. Thecamels licked 
the ice on the river, when no water could be 
had. The men would have been frozen with * 
their clothes into statues, if one had not 
watched while the others slept, to keep up &* 
great fire. The tent-nails snapped like glass ; 
the sand of the desert had suddenly become 
sandstone, and would not receive the pegs, or, 
when in, let them out, without the application 
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of boiling water. On went the travellers, over 
bare, frozen mountains, whose summits were in 
the clouds. The beasts dragged on with bleed- 
ing feet. The men were too muah occupied 
with the fantastic scene to care for their toil ! 
They crossed the Yellow River again, and 
dipped into China, resting now at the Hotel 
of Justice and Mercy, and again at the Inn of 
the Five Felicities, to obtain strength to pro- 
ceed at all. Then again through the Great 
Wall, which stretched out and away over the 
hills, and on to the brink of the Blue Sea— 
the vast expanse, three hundred miles in 
circumference, whose waters are like those of 
the sea, and exhibit tides with the same regu- 
larity, sequestered as it is in the heart of the 
largest continent of our globe. Our tra- 
vellers have leisure for a joke at the “ fiddle- 
faddle shepherds of Virgil,” twining flowers, 
and piping through reeds, in contrast with 
the bearded, well-armed, stalwart shepherds 
who guard their flocks from the brigands on 
the margin of the Blue Sea. 

The signs of Buddhist worship multiply as 
the priests advance towards Lla-Ssa, where 
they hope to see the Grand Lama, and to do 
great things. There are mountains to cross 
which can be attempted only in company with 
a caravan ; 80 they dwell in a Lamasery, among 
priests and students, till the great caravan 
arrives ; and every day the likeness between 
their own faith and that which they are come 
to overthrow grows upon them, and fills them 
with hope and new courage. And they have 
need of all the courage that can be had. Their 
track over the huge mountain chain is strewn 
as they go with frozen beasts, and with not a 
few bodies of men, who cannot be warmed, 
and must die as they fall. M. Gabet survived 
with difficulty, and only by the incessant care 
of his comrades. Brigands were on the watch, 
and there was a battle. There was a region 
of foul air among the mountains, which it 
required the most determined courage to get 
through ; and the same may be said of the 
snow-drifts which overtook the caravan. As 
soon as they got down to the —_ again, 
there was a fire in the camp ; and in the first 
town there was a population of thieves, which 
left no hope of repose to the traveller. The 
hearts of the missionaries do not appear to 
have drooped ; but that of the reader does, till 
he finds that Lla-Ssa is now not far off. 

’ They did get there at last,then? Yes, they 
did. And how was it with them when they 
had reached their goal? They did not see 
the Grand Lama. The fear was that—(the 
riests have written it, so we may)—this god 
incarnate should catch the small-pox, which 
was known to have been in the caravan. But 
all else seemed to go well. The missionaries 
were protected and honoured by the Thibetian 
authorities, and the priests of Buddha, high 
and low. They set up their crucifix, and 
dressed their altar, and put on their sacred 
ents, and felt that their work was so well 
Geos as to be half done. Their hearts were 
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singing for joy when the devil overthrew theix 
work—the devil in the shape of our old 
enemy, the Chinese Commissioner, Ki-Chan, 
who was Viceroy of Canton when the war 
broke out, and who failed in his negociations 
for peace with the English. This able man 
was recovering from his disgraces in 1846, 
and was envoy at Lla-Ssa when the mission- 
aries arrived there. In order to please his 
Emperor, who could not relish having 
Europeans beyond his frontier in the heart of 
Asia, Ki-Chan determined that the strangers 
should leave Lla-Ssa. The grieved Thibetians 
had no power to resist. They could only 
testify their good-will by every method, open 
or secret (but capeslaliy secret), that they 
could devise. The missionaries could not 
obtain leave to shape their journey by the 
way of Calcutta; but they were conveyed with 
as much convenience and honour as could be 
commanded by the long route to China and 
through it. For the sake of their faith and 
its future prospects (they say), they battled 
stoutly for their dignity and convenience : 
and when they had obtained it, they enjoyed 
it with the glee of a couple of school-boys, out 
on a half-holiday. The first part of the 
journey, over the mountain region which 
guards the Chinese frontier, was necessarily 
formidable—full of danger and. hardship. 
Once in China, they called for their palan- 
keens, and travelled luxuriously, at the public 
expense, across the whole breadth of China. 
hey never gave up;—never thought of 
this interruption as more than a suspension of 
their mission. And they were right. They 
are gone back to their work, after having 
sent a spirited appeal to their own govern- 
ment, and undergone an examination before 
the Grand Mandarins of the Celestial Empire. 


“WHO MURDERED DOWNIE?” 


Axnout the end of the eighteenth century, 
whenever any student of the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, incurred the displeasure of the 
humbler citizens, he was assailed with the 


question, “Who murdered Downie?” Reply 
and rejoinder generally brought on a collision 
between “town and gown;” although the 
young gentlemen were accused of what was 
chronologically impossible. People have a right 
to be angry at being stigmatised as murderers, 
when their accusers have probability on their 
side; but the “taking off” of Downie occurred 
when the gownsmen, so maligned, were in 
swaddling clothes. 

But there was a time, when to be branded 
as an accomplice in the slaughter of Richard 
Downie, made the blood run to the cheek of 
many a youth, and sent him home to his 
books, thoughtful and subdued. Downie was 
sacrist or janitor at Marischal College. One 
of his duties consisted in securing the gate by 
a certain hour; previous to which all the 
students had to assemble in the common hall, 
where a Latin prayer was delivered by the 
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principal. Whether, in discharging this func- 
tion, Downie was more rigid than his pre- 
decessor in office, or whether he became 
stricter in the performance of it at one time 
than another, cannot now be ascertained ; 
but there can be no doubt that he closed the 
gate with austere punctuality, and that 
those who were not in the common hall 
within a minute of the prescribed time, were 
shut out, and were afterwards reprimanded 
and fined by the principal and professors. 
The students became irritated at this strict- 
ness, and took every petty means of annoying 
the sacrist ; he, in his turn, applied the screw 
at other points of academic routine, and a 
fierce war soon began to rage between the 
collegians and the humble functionary. 
Downie took care that in all his proceedings 
he kept within the strict letter of the law ; 
but his opponents were not so careful, and 
the decisions of the rulers were uniformly 
against them, and in favour of Downie. 
Reprimands and fines having failed in pro- 
ducing due subordination, rustication, sus- 
pension, and even the extreme sentence of 
expulsion had to be put in force; and, in the 
end, law and order prevailed. Buta secret 
and deadly grudge continued to be enter- 
tained against Downie. Various schemes of 
revenge were thought of. 

Downie was, in common with teachers and 
taught, enjoying the leisure of the short New 
Year’s vacation—the pleasure being no doubt 
greatly enhanced by the annoyances to which 
he had been subjected during the recent bick- 
erings—when, as he was one evening seated 
with his family in his official residence at the 
gate, a messenger informed him that a gen- 
tleman at a neighbouring hotel wished to speak 
with him. Downie obeyed the summons, and 
was ushered from one room into another, till at 
length he found himself ih a large apartment 
hung with black, and lighted by a solitary 
candle, -After waiting for some time in this 
strange place, about fifty figures also dressed 
in black, and with black masks on their faces, 
presented themselves. They arranged them- 
selves in the form of a Court, and Downie 
pale with terror, wag given to understand 
that he was about to be put on his trial. 

A judge took his seat onthe bench ; aclerk 
and public prosecutor sat below ; a jury was 
empanelled in front; and witnesses and spec- 
tators stood around. Downie at first set 
down the whole affair as a joke ; but the pro- 
ceedings were conducted with such persistent 
gravity, that, in spite of himself, he began to 
believe in the genuine mission of the awful 
tribunal. The clerk read an indictment, 
charging him with conspiring against the 
liberties of the students; witnesses were 
examined in due form, the public prosecu- 
tor addressed the jury; and the judge 
summed up. 

“Gentlemen,” said Downie, “ the joke has 
been carried far enough—it is getting late, 
and my wife and family will be getting 
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anxious about me. If I have been too strict 
with you in time past, I am sorry for it, and 
I assure you I will take more care in 
future.” 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the judge, 
without paying the slightest attention to this 
appeal, “ consider your verdict ; and, if you 
wish to retire, do so.” 

The jury retired. During their absence 
the most profound silence was observed ; and 
except renewing the solitary candle that burnt 
beside the judge, there was not the slightest 
movement. 

The jury returned and recorded a verdict 
of GuILty. 

The judge solemnly assumed a huge black 
cap, and addressed the prisoner. 

“ Richard Downie! The jury have unani- 
mously found you guilty of conspiring against 
the just liberty and immunities of the students 
of Marischal College. You have wantonly 
provoked and insulted those inoffensive lieges 
for some months, and your punishment will 
assuredly be condign. You must prepare for 
death. In fifteen minutes the sentence of the 
Court will be carried into effect.” 

The judge placed his watch on the bench. 
A block, an axe, and a bag of sawdust 
were brought into the centre ofthe room. A 
figure more terrible than any that had yet 
appeared came forward, and prepared to act 
the part of doomster. 

It was now past midnight, there was no 
sound audible save the ominous ticking of the 
judge’s watch. Downie became more and 
more alarmed. 

“For any sake, gentlemen,” said the ter- 
rified man, “let me home. I promise 
that you never again shall have cause for 
complaint.” 

“ Richard Downie,” remarked the judge, 
“you are vainly wasting the few moments 
that are left you on earth. You are in the 
hands of those who must have your life. No 
human power can save you. Attempt to 
utter one cry, and you are seized, and your 
doom completed before you can utter another. 
Every one here present has sworn a solemn 
oath never to reveal the promeeriogs of this 
night ; they are known to none but our- 
selves ; and when the object for which we 
have met is accomplished, we shall disperse 
unknown to any one. Prepare, then, for 
death ; other five minutes will be allowed, 
but no more.” 

The unfortunate man in an agony of deadly 
terror raved and shrieked for mercy; but the 
avengers paid no heed to his cries. His 
fevered, trembling lips then moved as if in 
silent prayer ; for he felt that the brief space 
between him and eternity was but as a few 
more tickings of that ominous watch. 

“ Now !” exclaimed the judge. 

Four persons stepped forward and seized 
Downie, on whose features a cold clammy 
sweat had burst forth. They bared his neck, 
and made him kneel before the block. 
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“Strike!” exclaimed the judge. 

The executioner struck the axe on the 
floor ; an assistant on \the opposite side lifted 
at the same moment a wet towel, and struck 
it across the neck of the recumbent criminal. 
A loud laugh announced that the joke had 
at last come to an end. 

But Downie responded notito the uproarious 
merriment—they laughed again—but still he 


moved not—they lifted him, and Downie was 
! 
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Qmnibuses labour under the same 
disadvantage as that of which individuals 
complain. But those have godfathers who 
ere them harm, by painting upon 
the panels:they are to wear through life, names 
the most romantic .and the most absurd. I 
cameito London in ignorance of its streets 
and its suburbs. I knew nothing of Vaux- 
hall ; Iwas astranger to the charms of Green- 
wich ; I had only dreamt of Blackwall and 
whitebait ; and my motions concerning the 


Fright had killed him as effectually as if|-direction of Camden Town were of the haziest. 


the axe of a real headsman had severed his 
head from his body. 


It was a tragedy to all. The medical 


students tried to open a vein, but all was 
over ; and the conspirators had now to be- 
think themselves of safety. ‘They now in 
reality swore an oath among themselves; and 
the affrighted young men, carrying their dis- 


—_ with them, left the body of Downie 
dying in the hotel. One of their number 
told the landlord that their entertainment 
was not yet quite over, and that they did 
not wish the individual that was left in the 
room to be disturbed for some hours. This 
was to give them all time to make their 
escape. 

Next morning the body was found. Judi- 
cial inquiry was instituted, but no satisfactory 
result could be arrived at. The corpse of poor 
Downie exhibited no mark of violence internal 
or external. Tho ill-will between him and the 
students was known: it was also known that 
the students had hired apartments in the 
hotel for a theatrical representation—that 
Downie had been sent for by them; but 
beyond this, nothing was known. No noise 
had been heard, and no proof of murder could 
be adduced. Of two hundred students at the 
college, who could point out the guilty or 
suspected fifty ? Moreover, the students were 
scattered over the city, and the magistrates 
themselves had many of their own damilies 
amongst the number, and it was not desirable 
to go into the affair. too minutely. Downie’s 
widow and family were provided for—and 
his slaughter remained a mystery ; until, about 
fifteen years after its occurrence, a gentleman 
on his death-bed disclosed the whole -par- 
ticulars, and avowed himself to have belonged 
to the obnoxious class of students who mur- 
dered Downie. 


CHIPS. 


WHAT GODFATHERS HAVE DONE FOR 
OMNIBUSES. 


We are often puzzled to know what our 
godfathers have done for us: we know 
exactly how much they promised—we have 
even grateful glimpses of a silver mug ; 
but we are at a loss to know the precise 
amount of moral culture—the particular 
quality of instruction with which they favored 





I was told that I need not fear, inasmuch as, 
by keeping in the principal thoroughfares, I 
should always find omnibuses that would 
convey me to any quarter of the great.city. 
But I soon discovered that I had ‘been | 
misled. 

The first day I walked along the Strand, I 
was bound for St. John’s Wood, and was 
told that I had only to look out for an 
omnibus proceeding to this suburb to effect 
my object. Accordingly I looked about. 
First came by the Favourite, but why the | 
favourite? Had it won an omnibus race, and | 
was now bound on another? Then followed 
Jones! Jones !—by its speed it seemed to be 
bound for the whereabouts of Davy Jones : 
but why Jones? Is Jones a great public 
character who has given his name to a 
London suburb? I ‘had not recovered my 
surprise at the Jones omnibus before the 
Times appeared. It was a green omnibus, 
on its way, I learnt, on minute investigation, 
not to Blackfriars, but to Westminster Bridge. 
Its peculiar relation to the present state 
of affairs in this or any other country, I could 
not apprehend. Close behind the Times came 
the Shepherd—I thought that meant for 
Shepherd’s Bush—but 1 am not clear on the 
matter even now. The Shepherd was fol- 
lowed by the Paragon of omnibuses—a very 
dusty vehicle. Presently the Atlas came in 
sight. I thought this belonged to.a company 
plying to the most classical a of London, 
but it flew past with its bright-green panels ; 
and I resolved to make my way to Fenchurch 
Street—there to proceed per train to ‘Camden 
Town, whence I would walk to St. John’s 
Wood. This lachieved by the aid of a new 
cheap omnibus, christened Bank, in unmis- 
takeable letters on one of its panels. On my 
way to Fenchurch Street, I noticed many other 
omnibuses, strangely and foolishly christened. 
There was the Tally-ho! Surely, I thought, 
this must be a vehicle which carries the 
sporting cockney to the meet of the Brixton 
harriers or to the Camden fox-hounds that 
uncover at the Mother Red Cap. There was 
the Enchantress—which I set down at once 
as in the possession of some suburban temple 
of the Muses. ‘There was the British Queen— 
of course an omnibus running to Buckingham 
Palace. There was the Nelson—bound, of 
course, for the Nelson column at Charing 
Cross. These were my decisions: ‘but on 
inquiry I found that the British Queen be- 
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longed to Peckham, and dwelt near the|to him, he is obliged to satisfy his conscience 


Enchantress ; and that the Nelson never got 
further west than Fleet Street. 

Thus it appears to me that godfathers 
have been playing absurd games with omni- 
buses; that the sooner they find useful names 
for their vehicles the better, both for the 
public and for themselves. Let them take 
counsel of the Putney, the Chelsea, and the 
Kensington proprietors. 


THE GOSSIP OF LEBANON. 
Tuer is village gossip everywhere. I was 


for some time domesticated in the village of | 


Betela on the Lebanon, and there we had our 
gossip—certainly we had. "Would you believe 
that the wife of sheik Useph (the chief of the 
Druse sheiks among us) met my wife one day 
at the house of a mutual friend, and said she 
to my wife, “Why have you lived so long in 
our village without calling to see me.” 
“Being a stranger here,” my wife answered, 
“T thought it was not my place to pay the 
first visit.” “Oh!” answered Madam Useph, 
very quickly, “ it was not tobe supposed that 
J could think of callig upon you, because you 
reside in that portion of the village belonging 
to the younger branch of sheiks.” My wife, 
understanding this, called upon the good lady 
on the following day, and was warmly wel- 
comed ; refreshment was offered her of pipes, 
coffee, sherbet, and sweetmeats ; but during 
the whole of our stay on the Lebanon we were 
not honoured with a return visit from Madam 
Useph. 

I never could understand very much, from 
talk we had in Betela, of the Druse religion. 
I believe it is a dark subject with most 
people, and there is not much light thrown 
on it in books. The vulgar seem to be 
ates, the common Druse has no religion, 

ut confides the practice of it as wholly 
to the priests as we confide to a standing 
army (or a volunteer militia) the business 
of war. Once upon a time, about eight 
hundred and fifty years ago, there was a 
man named Hakim-be-Acnrehi, of Cairo, 
one of the family of Fatimists, caliphs of 
dad. Hakim preached a sort of doctrine 
which Derussi pronounced admirable, Hakim- 
be-Aonrehi died, Derussi preached, and his 
followers were Derussis or Druses. But his 
followers were very few in Cairo, so he went 
into Syria, and settled at last on the Libanus, 
where he found people willing to accept him 
for a prophet. The people who were profited 
by the peophet Derussi liked his easy doctrine, 
that they nothing at allto do. I believe 
that there exist to this day among the Druses 
no places of common worship, and few forms 
or ceremonies. A few individuals who are 
called “ Acal,” or the Initiated, act as priests, 
and are obliged to conform to certain habits, 
and submit to some restrictions. If one of 
these religious men, for example, should 
chance to have an estate or money bequeathed 


by exchanging it for something else, equal ‘in 
value, of which he ean be quite sure that it 
has never passed through wicked hands. A 
Mussulman abhors a Druse more than a 
Christian. One, he says, has a religion, and 
does worship the true God: the other has 
~ religion, and is worse, therefore, than 
a dog. 

It is wrong, however, to say, that the Druse 
priests have no ceremonies. One night the 
child of a sheik died in our village. At day- 
break it was laid out and buried. The burial 
was in this fashion. The corpse went first 
upon a cushion, the little child decently 
covered with a yellow handkerchief. Beside 
the corpse walked half-a-dozen priests, in 
flowing beards, wearing enormous white tur- 
bans and blue robes. All the sheiks in 
the village followed, howhng mournfully 
No women were present. The tomb to which 
they travelled was a vault hollowed out ofthe | 
road-side rock, belonging to the elder branch | 
of sheiks. When it was reached, the body | 
was set down before the entrance, and the 
priests, forming a circle around it, began a 
series of prayers, accompanied with many 
gestures, and varied occasionally with a dirge. 
The gestures consisted in holding the hands | 
together before the face after the manner of 
an open book, resting them on the turban, 
touching the forehead and cheeks, and finally 
resolved themselves always into a vigo- 
rous stroking of the beard. The body was 
then taken irto the vault and placed in a 
wooden box or coffin. This having becn 
done, the priests re-assembled outside, and 
seating themselves in a circle, concluded 
the ceremony with a prayer. During the 
service the followers, who formed a frame- 
work to the whole scene, stood or sat, as 
it pleased them, smoking their long pipes, 
and accompanying each whiff with a me- 
lancholy moan. 

Poor child! I donot wonder that it died. 
I wonder how any children lived that were 
born in our village. I used to look with 
wonder at the sugar-loaf heads of the Arabs, 
when they lifted up their fez orturban. The 
heads were all well-shaven, except that there 
was left a small top-knot of hair—for the 
convenience of those who would have here- 
after to pull them up to heaven—so on the 
shaven heads one could not but remark with 
surprise the conical shape. T nearly found to 
my cost how this was managed by the com- 
pression of the skull in infancy. A little son 
came to me on the Lebanon, whose Arab 
nurse has never ceased to grieve that she 
was not allowed to make him a complete 
beauty. 

The souls of good men ‘and children when 
they die, go, said the Druses of our village, 
into the bodies of free beasts—gazelles, hares, 
foxes: those of the wicked inhabit beasts of 
burden, so that they may get well beaten, 
I once saw a poor horse in another village on 
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the Lebanon, against whom everybody seemed 
to feel a spite. Some kicked, some beat, some 
stoned it, I was sadly puzzled to account for 
so much wanton ak , until a friendly 
mountaineer informed me that the body of 
the horse was known to contain the soul of a 
very wicked old Turk, against whom, as a 
Turk, nobody dared lift a finger, but for 
whom everybody had a stick at hand now 
that the strutting son of Turkey had become 
a horse. In Egypt, I remember, there is a 
belief that certain small white lizards, 
common in a house, incorporate the souls 
of wicked donkey-drivers. This superstition 
has arisen out of a resemblance between 
the sound made by the harmless little lizard, 
and the click of the tongue with which it 
is common for drivers to urge on an ass or 
horse. 

The Arabs in our village were a lazy set of 
people, but with no industry could I ever 
learn to imitate their luxurious method of 
drinking. They have an earthen bottle, called 
a “goula,” with a small round pipe by way of 
spout, and they will take this goula full of 
water, hold it above them at arm’s length, 
throw their heads back beneath it, open their 
mouths gently, and let the water trickle down 
their throats in a continual stream. They 
will slip, in this way, more than a pint of 
waier down their throats like oil, without 
closing their lips, or making any visible move- 
ment of deglutition. What the physiologists 


an | say I do not know. The fact is a fact, 


and it is a fact that I choked myself, like a 
goose, very seriously, in an ambitious attempt 
to drink like a Druse. 

As for the laziness of Druses. I will give 
you a good notion of that—an unexaggerated 
fact. One day, while I was sporting among 
the mountains, I came upon some men who 
were making a stone hedge, while there were 
others digging a ditch in soil of the lightest 
kind—mere loose mould. They were at work 
with wooden spades of ordinary size, and to 
each spade there were allowed three men! 
Two men were at the handle, and to the lower 
part of the handle ropes were attached, by 
which a third man helped the other two in 
lifting up the spadeful of soil. How many 
Druses make a navvie ? 


A HOUSEHOLD WORD 
TO MY COUSIN HELEN. 


PLEASANT are thine eyes, dear Helen, 
Sunny, soft, and kind ; 

Of a true warm heart the token, 
And a quiet mind. 

Few have seen their looks of welcome, 
Few thy heart hath known, 

Round thee dwelling, sisters, kindred, 
All thou call'st “ thine own.” 

Cherished yet,—a scarce-fledged nestling— 
By the Parent Dove, 

Still thy soft glance, where it falleth, 
Meeteth love for love! 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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But, when thou shalt pass the portals 
Of thy childish years, 
When the narrow circle widens 
Of thy hopes and fears, 
When great crowds of alien faces 
Those sweet eyes shall see, 
When “ the World” shall greet thee, Helen, 
Then, how shall it be? 


As the Sun, at early morning, 
Sees the leaden streams 

Glisten with a tender radiance 
Borrowed from his beams ;— 

As the Moon, at midnight shining, 
On the sad grey waves,— 

Sees her own smile onward creeping 
To the dark sea-caves ; 

As an Angel’s presence lighteth 
Dull and common ground ;— 

So the spirit of thy childhood 
Still shall linger round 

When thy untried steps shall wander 
Forth from Home's calm roof ; 

Goodness shall be there to guide thee, 
Evil, stand aloof. 

Still those eyes shall keep their sunshine 
Free from crime or care, 

Still be gently raised to Heaven 
Full of love and prayer ; 

And the coldest, the most worldly, 
Pronest to condemn, 

Can but look upon thee kindly,— 
As thou look’st on them ! 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


An Englishman is so spoiled by the freedom, 
the ability, and the voluminousness of his own 
country newspapers—for we will now leave 
London and Paris out of the question—that 
he will hardly condescend to take up one of 
those flimsy, brief, and (so to speak) silent 
journals, which he sees now and then during 
his progress on the Continent ; especially as 
there has been of late so much said about 
the restrictions laid upon the French press. 
“ These papers can contain nothing instructive 
or interesting,” think most travellers ; “ they 
are not worth looking at; they are the most 
barren of waste paper.” 

Such had been my thoughts for many 
weeks, when a marriage took place in m 
neighbourhood, between a man whose strengt 
seemed to be all running to moustache, and 
an active bright-eyed bowrgeoise, who will no 
doubt carry on his business should she be- 
come a widow, and who will meanwhile take 
three-quarters of the trouble of the concern 
off his hands. One of the local papers was 
handed to me, on the supposition that I might 
like to see the news! In politeness I must 
look to see how they had announced the poor 
little man’s marriage. 

Well, well !—This part of the paper is not 
so badly arranged, though it differs consider- 
ably from the English fashion. Births, mar- 
riages, and deaths is our order of precedence ; 
the French begin with “ Publications of 
marriage.” How would you like that, young 
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ladies and gentlemen? How would you like 
to see your banns put up in the local Mercury, 
with your names, residences, and majority or 
minority at full length? “ Publications of 
marriage, marriages, births, and deaths.” And 
here I find my happy couple—the lady’s age 
stated to a month. It would ruin any 
English newspaper, not excepting the Times, 
to dare to throw such figures in the face of a 
fair reader. It is a shame! Here is our 
bride’s age (her Christian names are Claudine 
Mélanie) stated to be thirty-five years and 
two months, 

I cannot help liking the way in which the 
births are inserted. With us it would be :— 
“On such a day, the lady (thanks to improved 
taste it is now usual to say the wife) of Samuel 
Smith, Esq., of a son.” Of ason is an ellip- 
tical and barbarous expression; it is also an 
unpolite way of receiving the poor little 
stranger ; of a son—of a nameless thing that 
happens to have a sex: for they might almost 
as well print it, of a child. Will anybody 
take the hint, and raise our babies to their 
proper place in literature, after considering 
the good sense of the following French 
method of inserting Naissances? “ April the 
Twenty-seventh;: Frangoisé Désirée De- 
sombre, daughter of Charles Frangois, saddler, 
and of Eugénie Petronille Lecoustre—April 
the Twenty-eighth: Louis Jules César 
Terbone, son of César, carrier, and of Marie 
Louise Antoinette Mongin.” The new worker 
added to the world is thus ushered into 
society with due respect. 

Deaths are published in much the same 
form as with us, only more briefly; thus, 
“ Décés :—May the Fourth, Marie Joséphe 
Bourdon, eighty years four months, born at 
Saint Pierre, widow of Adrien Frangois 
Macron.” But the advertisements further 
illustrate the funereal customs of France. It 
is usual there, not only for the relations of 
the deceased to be present at the interment, 
but friends and connections make a point 
of following the procession in considerable 
numbers. For this purpose numerous mourn- 
ing letters of invitation are issued; but to 
prevent misunderstandings amongst captious 
acquaintances, advertisements like the follow- 
ing are not unfrequent :—“ Monsieur and 
Madame Depuit a their family, have the 
honour to thank the persons who had the 
kindness to be present at the funeral and 
interment of Charles Alphonse Depuit, and 
they beg those who, through forgetfulness, 
did not receive letters of invitation, to have 
the goodness to excuse them.” 

I did not think to find so much as that in 
a French journal. The ice is broken; let 
us look a little farther. There is always real 
life in advertisements ; now here is one not 
to be matched, perhaps, at home? “ Madame 
Julianie Blitz, dentiste, from Paris, Rue de 
lAbbaye, opposite the Rue Sainte Croix, 
Arras, has the honour to inform her patrons 
that she has returned from that city. Persons 
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who will have the goodness to continue to 
honour her with their confidence, either for 
the fixing of teeth without hooks or ligatures, 
or for their extraction, are begged to apply at 
her residence. She stops hollow teeth with 
the mineral succedanéum, a cold paste, by 
means of which extraction is avoided.” <A 
lady dentist ! 

Why not? If one’s teeth must be drawn, 
they may as well be drawn by a woman as by 
aman, if nature has but made her suffi- 
ciently strong-fisted. The gentle sex of the 
operator would inspire a degree of courage 
in the men who suffered torture: they 
would be ashamed to appear timid in her 
presence. If the lady were a particularly 
charming person, and there were no other 
convenient way of making her acquaintance, 
it would always be an admissible excuse, it 
she were a dentiste, to go and have a tooth 
drawn, whenever we desired her conversation. 
We complain in England of the few means 
of gaining a respectable livelihood, which are 
left open to women. Our unprovided dames 
and damsels must do as they do in France ; 
that is to say, boldly seize and take possession 
of any position—such as this profession ot 
dentist—which is likely to suit them. People 
will laugh a little at first ; but it is better to 
be laughed at for a while than starve for a 
lifetime. It is almost better to be starved 
outright, than to lead a long life of anxiety 
and half-starvation. 

Another point which this advertisement 
will illustrate has yet to be explained. At 
the side of the title of the paper there appears 
in small print this announcement :—‘ Ad- 
vertisements twenty centimes ”—or twopence 
English—* the line.” The above advertise- 
ment fills eight lines, costing, therefore, one 
shilling aud fourpence. It will be seen at 
once that the moderate price of the advertise- 
ment is a saving to the customer. What 
Madame Blitz’s charges are, I know not; 
but her first requisite is to get aliving. That 
secured, she can afford to draw real teeth 
and to supply false ones, at a much lower 
rate, when her advertisements only cost her 
one shilling and fourpence each, instead ot 
half-a-guinea and upwards. 

Another paper, whose advertisements are a 
little dearer, namely, twopence-halfpenny a 
line, announces the “ Sale of four horses. On 
Sunday next, May 9, 1852, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, at Saint-Laurent-de-Brévedent, 
on the farm cultivated by Madame Letestu, 
widow, M. Duflo, bailiff, of Angerville l’Orcher, 
will proceed tothe public sale of four carriage 
and draught horses. Three of them are five 

ears old ; one, two years.” It is not unusual 
in France to hold auctions on Sunday after- 
noons or evenings. Such things are not re- 
garded as sinful acts of sabbath-breaking, as 
they would be considered in England, and 
especially in Scotland ; but are tolerated and 
practised on the Roman Catholic principle 
that the laity, after attending mass, are at 
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liberty to spend the rest of the Sunday in any 
way which is not in itself vicious or criminal. 
The Journal de Montreuil gives the List of 
Prizes for the local cattle-show this year, 
and the conclusion of the whole is, that 
“The Exhibition will be held on Sunday, 
July 11, 1852, at nine o'clock in the morning, 
in the square of the Hétel de Ville of 
Montreuil.” 

I did not think to have found in France 
so apt an illustration of the connection be- 
tween godliness and cleanliness, as is given by 
the previous number of the same journal :— 
“The inauguration of the water-works, and 
their benediction, will take place next Sunday. 
It seems certain that the inhabitants of the 
aa both in town and country, 

ill visit Montreuil, in order to be present at 
a splendid féte which the administration pro- 
poses to give, and the programme of which is 
this :-— City of Montreuil-sur-Mer. Inaugura- 
tion of the raising the water into the town. 
Benediction of the building containing the 
hydraulic machine, established in the lower 
town for forcing the water. The Mayor of the 
City of Montreuil, Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, considering that the raising of water 
into the town—an event offering so many 
difficulties to surmount, has at last been 
accomplished, and thus fulfils the wishes so 
frequently expressed by the inhabitants, that 
it is an event which the town ought to mark 
by a solemnity—Decrees :—Art. I. The civil 
and military authorities will be requested to 
assemble at the Hétel de Ville next Sunday, 
April 25, at half-past twelve, in order to pro- 
ceed thence in state to the Ville-Basse,to the 
mills called du Roi, for the purpose of being 
present at the benediction of the building, 
which contains the hydraulic machine esta- 
blished at thatspot to raise water into the town. 
Art. II. The company of Sapper-Firemen 
will be present at this ceremony; it will 
assemble for this purpose within the walls of 
the H6tel de Ville, the said day, April 25, 
present month, at half-past twelve :—The band 
of music of the old national guard of this town 
will ‘join the company of Sapper-Firemen :— 
After the religious ceremony, the proces- 
sion will return to the Hétel de Ville in the 
same order in which it left it:—Art. ITI. The 
said day of the ceremony, at seven o'clock 
in the morning, a distribution of bread and 
meat will be made to the poor of the town.” 
The following amusements are next pro- 
mised :—* At two o'clock in the afternoon, 
a shooting-match. At three, a tennis-match. 
At four, a foot-race (the prizes to be trou- 
sers and a waistcoat). At six o'clock, a 
public ball in the Place Verte, during which 
the public fountain was to discharge wine. 
At nine, a subscription ball, for the benefit 
of the poor, in the saloon of the Hotel 
de Ville;” which, with the engine-house 
and reservoir, was to be illuminated all 
night. 

Contrast such a Sunday as this with one in 
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Glasgow or in Edinburgh, and a man can 
hardly believe the Scotch and the French 


towns to be situated in the same quarter of | 


the world, and to form part of one common 
Christendom. At the festival above described, 
everything went off marvellously well, to the 
great edification of the people. It is right, we 
should add, thatthe most perfect order reigned 
during the benediction ; two addresses from 
the clergy touched all hearts, and the divines 
returned with the procession to the Town 
Hail, amidst respectful salutations and joyous 
shouts. The shooters shot, the runners ran, 
the tennis-players frisked. The fountain that 
spouted wine caused inexhaustible fun, and 
the illuminations and the two balls closed 
the entertainment. “We cannot spare 
room,” says the newspaper reporter, “ to 
give an exact account of this fée; suffice 
it to add that the whole town was in a 
state of joyfulness, and seemed, that day, to 
consist of only one single immense family, 
presided over by its kind mother, the Muni- 
cipal Authority.” 

It is to be expected that papers, which are 
politically restricted, should contain an extra 
quantity of small talk and wonderful events, 
of the same nature as those which help our 
sub-editors over so many gaps. Here, how- 
ever, the penny-a-liner signs his contribution, 
and openly reaps all the glory which his 
poetic genius may have earned. Thus :— 
“Yesterday morning two cows were butting 
at each other in the farm-yard of citizen 
J.B. Dupnis. One of them darted across the 
yard, arrived at a well from thirty-six to forty 
métres (more than one hundred feet English) 
deep, and fell into it. After unheard-of efforts, 
they managed to draw her out; when, ex- 
traordinary to relate, the animal, which had 
not received the least injury, walked into her 
cow-house.—TRIDON.” 

One would like to know whether the credit 
of this performance is due to the talent of the 
cow, or to the learning of M. Tridon. The 
feat may have originated in the columns of 
some English paper. Some of these scraps of 
news, however, are sufficiently marked by 
local characteristics, to protect us from the 
risk of their naturalisation in Great Britain. 
“ Auxerre, November 15th, 1851.— Last 
week, at the moment when a railway tender 
was passing along the line from Saint 
Florentin to Tonnerre, a wolf boldly leaped 
upon it and attacked the stoker. The man 
immediately seized his shovel, and repulsed 
the aggressor, who fell upon the rail, and was 
instantly crushed to pieces. (Wational).” 

The horrid passion for gambling seems 
spread over the whole continent ; and it is 
found by experience, that of all the different 
forms of bling, lotteries are the most 
fearful instruments by which a people can be 
made to scourge itself with its own vices. 
Long may we be before our papers can show 
paragraphs like this. “ Lottery of the Gold In- 
gots.—To the particulars furnished yesterday, 
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we are now able to add some others, A 
ocer living on the Boulevard du Temple, 
as gained a prize of twenty-five thousand 

francs (one thousand pounds). He was on 
the point of retiring from business, after re- 
ceiving his little fortune. A commissionaire 
(light porter) of the Rue St. Honoré gained 
five thousand francs; a young seamstress, 
living in the Rue Neuve-Breda, one thou- 
sand francs. Two or three years since, a 
dealer in river-sand, living on the Quai 
Numappes, died, leaving a wife and children, 
and his affairs somewhat embarrassed. A 
brave woman, who had been their servant, 
unhesitatingly assisted her mistress with 
her savings. To this worthy woman has 
fallen the prize of four hundred thousand 
francs. There is a report of a young servant- 
girl, who had drawn fifteen hundred franes, 
the amount of her hoardings, from the Savings 
Bank, in order to buy fifteen hundred lottery 
tickets with that money ; but who got nothing. 
It is rumoured that another young servant- 
girl, of the Rue Saint Denis, on finding that 
she had lost her savings, four hundred frances, 
which she had put into the lottery, has 
become insane. It is asserted that, up to the 
present moment, there have already been pre- 
sented to the Pay-office of the Lottery nine 
tickets bearing the number which gained the 
grand prize, and seven bearing the number 
which gained the prize of two hundred thou- 
sand franes. It is added, in explanation of 
these facts, which may give rise to so much 
controversy, that clever hands had forged the 
winning numbers.” 

We have only to follow mentally the train 
of thought which these few sentences will 
suggest, to appreciate the consequences of a 
national system of lotteries. French litera- 
ture is full of examples, in which girls and 
women, of low and high birth, have been 
dragged through every possible defilement, to 
utter starvation, in order to gratify an insa- 
tiable craving after gambling by lottery. The 
cheap price of the tickets tempts the victims 
to pawn the last rag, and abstain from the 
last morsel, in the delusivé hope of at last 

aining a fortune. The Journal de ]’Arron- 

Sanat du Havre, May 4, 1852, advertises 

five lotteries ; the tickets are one frane for 

each chance ; but tickets are also to be bought 
which comprise a chance in each lottery of the 
five. It is cruel to hold out to poor wretches 
the temptation of “twenty thousand, ten 
thousand, five thousand, 07 two thousand 
franes, for one franc !” The “ or” reads as if 
the miserable being had only to choose his 
fortune. It matters little that the profits of 
these lotteries are devoted to charitable insti- 
tutions, and church-building, and that abbots 
and mayors preside at the council of adminis- 

tration. Such men ought to know that a 

single franc earned by honest industry is more 

likely to thrive and bring happiness than 
twenty thousand francs gained by a lottery 
ticket. 
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To skip to another subject in the same 
journal, how would the milkmen in our large 
towns like the introduction of such foreign 
ways as this? “Tribunal of Correctional 
Police [at Havre, or Le Havre, as we 
ought to call it], M. Duchemein, judge, 
in the chair. Sitting of May 4, 1852. 
Stéphanie Bourelle, aged forty-two - years, 
born at Turretot, farmer, living at Nointot, 
wife of Brutus Grainder, fined fifty francs 
for adulterating milk. The evidence of this 
sentence shall, further, be inserted at the 
expense of the convicted party in the Journal 
de l’Arrondissement du Havre, in the Journal 
de Bolbec, and shall be posted in bills to the 
amount of twenty-five copies.” 

Lastly, these small and brief French papers, 
amidst their scanty scraps of news, often show 
us our own portraits, in the colours which 
they assume when reflected from a continental 
glass. es Anglais are the topic of many a 
curious paragraph, and furnish not. unfrequent 
anecdotes to the provincial press. We have 
some odd countrymen who give themselves 
airs, and are traditionally supposed to repre- 
sent the dignity of Great Britain. For example ; 
—“ There is at this moment (April 22, 1852) 
in Paris, an Englishman who is really the 
most curious production of his country, so 
fertile in originals. He is a man of about 
eight-and-thirty years. Is he attacked with 
the spleen? It is probable , the fact is that 
he obstinately refuses to enter into conversa- 
tion with any person whatever. In the 
splendid hotel of the quartier des Italiens, 
where he has fixed himself for the last six 
weeks, he has forbidden the waiter who 
attends on him ever to speak a word to him. 
He behaves with a cold and calm brutality 
which is without a rival. We are informed 
that the other day, when taking a ride in the 
Champs Elysées, he astonished, in this respect, 
a mass of loungers and inquisitive people. 
He was accompanied by his servant, oS was 
on horseback as well as himself. He dis- 
mounted; and gave the bridle of his horse to 
this young man to hold. When he desired to 
get on horseback again, the servant held the 

ridle for him; but during this operation, 
the end of the riding-whip which the servant 
held in his hand touched the master’s face ; 
then, you should have seen our Anglais with 
imperturbable coolness give his servant the 
most vigorous kick in the thigh that you can 
imagine. The man, English, Tike his master, 
coldly raised his hand to his cap. As to the 
crowd which was present at this scene, it 
seemed to be extremely indignant, and literally 
elled at the gentleman, who put spurs to his 
iam and without seeming even to have 
heard them, turned off in the direction of 
the Barriére de l’Etoile. This Anglais 
is not insane, as one might perhaps be 
induced to believe. In a grand Restaurant, 
where he goes to dine, in company with 
two of his countrymen who alone _ 
rently have the permission to speak to him, 
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he converses in the style of a perfectly well- 
educated man in the possession of all his 
'| faculties.” 

|| The chances are that this gentleman Anglais 
would conduct himself in a drawing-room not 
quite so well as the groom he kicked publicly ; 
and that if a Frenchman were to insult him 
grossly by words only, accompanying all sorts 
of abuse with bows and smiles, he would feel 
greatly flattered ; for if this Englishman exist 
at all, his taciturnity depends on ignorance of 
French. 

The following anecdote is told by the 
author of the Paris letters in l’Assemblée Na- 
tionale, and quoted by l’Industriel Calaisien : 
—“ Some days since, a manufacturer happened 
to be dining with a magistrate. All the 
guests were enjoying the lively talk of a 
novelist, who also works for the theatre, and, 
by the way, works exceedingly well. That 
evening he was full of fun; his wit sparkled 
like a discharge of fireworks. The dinner 
went off like a flash of lightning.” (This, you 
perceive, isa French way of writing briskly 
for the country newspapers.) 

“When they had left the table, the manu- 
facturer took the novelist aside, and with a 
bow said, 

“Ah! Monsieur, how much you have 
gratified me!” 

“ Monsieur !” 

“No, really ; you have a great reputation 


for talent ; but I did not expect to find you so 
amusing.” 
“ But, Monsieur ! ” 
“Monsieur,” continued the manufacturer, 
, “my wife is indisposed.” 
! ” 


“ Ah 


“For some time past she has been dull and 
out of spirits. Would you have the goodness to 
come and dine with me one of these days ? 
You will amuse her.” 

“You believe that I shall amuse your 
wife ?” 

“T do, indeed. Do come.” 

“ Very well, Monsieur ; but of course you 
know the terms ?” 

The manufacturer stared at the novelist. 
“The terms!” he repeated, like a man who 
tries to understand what is meant. 

“Certainly,” replied the other, without 
hesitation : “when I dine out—with a manu- 
facturer—that’s five hundred francs.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“To be sure! You manufacture chemicals, 
or cotton goods, or beet-root sugar, or heaven 
knows what ; you sell those things, and get 
your living by them, don’t you ?” 

“Yes; but "— 

“JT,” continued the novelist, “work my 
brains, and I live by what I can spin out of 
them; that’s my merchandise, you under- 
stand. When a gentleman invites me to 
dinner, to amuse his wife, who is dull, that’s 
six hundred francs.” 

“ What a capital joke!” 

“No joke at all! Madame your wife isa 
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little low ; Zh bien / send me the cash, and I 
will come and divert her.” 
The dinner has not yet been reported. 
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Hoaxss, mystifications, forgeries, impos- 
tures of every kind—whether for personal or 
party purposes, or from mere mercenary 
motives—had long ceased to be a novelty in 
the literature of the Continent, before the 
literary or learned of England became ad- 
dicted to the same pleasant pastime. In this 
country, historians, antiquarians, critics, and 
readers had long suffered from the injurious 
effects of continental ingenuity—from the 
elaborate writings of scholars who never had 
any existence, and learned lights thrown upon 
“historical” events which never came to 
pass—before the perplexing and poisonous 
fruit of these practices began to flourish in 
our more sullen soil; and it is due to “a 
neighbouring nation” to notice that the first 
literary imposture which rises into the dignity 
of a real, elaborate, uncompromising, and mis- 
chievous forgery, was—an importation. George 
Psalmanaazaar, the distinguished Japanese, 
and historian of the Island of Formosa, if not 
a Frenchman—which he is ascertained to 
have been by education, and most probably 
by birth—was certainly not a native of these 
islands. 

George Chalmers, the literary antiquary, 
enlightened the curious public, some fifty 
years since, with the discovery of what was 
believed to be the first English newspaper, 
the English Mercurie, date 1588. We are 
indebted to Mr. Watts, of the British Museum, 
for the exposure, a few years ago, of this 
established and unquestionable forgery, which 
seems to have been concocted by Dr. Birch, 
assisted, perhaps, by his friends, the Yorkes, 
with what motive we cannot even guess, 

Daniel Defoe, at a later period, was a 
master of a more harmless species of mystifi- 
cation. Who, among the civilised and senti- 
mental even of the present day, does not—in 
the face of all fact—believe in his heart in 
Robinson Crusoe? There is one portion of 
the history of this wonderful work which, 
fortunately, we are not bound to believe— 
namely the fraudulent appropriation by the 
author of Alexander Selkirk’s notes. This 
calumny has been long since successfully 
refuted. Some other of Defoe’s “authentic” 
narratives are not so well known. The Ad- 
ventures of a Cavalier during the Thirty Years’ 
War were long believed, even by eminent 
authorities, to be literally and circumstantially 
true. And true indeed they are, when we have 
once set aside the fact that the cavalier in 
question had no existence; for the rest, the 
adventures are for the most part strictly 
historical, and those for which there is no 
direct authority are valuable probabilities 
illustrative of the great contest in which the 
cavalier is supposed to have taken part. In 
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the same manner, the Life of Colonel Jack, 
Moll Flanders, Roxana, and Captain Single- 
ton, are all living and breathing persons ; 
in their biographies everything is true with 
the exception of the names and dates ; and 
even these have been widely and implicitly 
believed by the most matter-of-fact and 
unimaginative persons. Defoe’s most amus- 
ing mystification, however, was his pamphlet, 
entitled A True Relation of the Apparition 
of one Mrs. Veal, the next day after her 
death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Canter- 
bury, the 8th of a 1705, which 
apparition recommends the perusal of 
Drelincourt’s book of “Consolations against 
the Fear of Death.” The story, which is told 
on the alleged authority of persons then 
living, details with marvellous minuteness the 
appearance of the ghost of Mrs. Veal to her 
friend—not under mysterious and solemn cir- 
cumstances, with which even Mrs. Radeliffe 
can scarcely, now, inspire terror—but at noon 
day, in Mrs. Bargrave’s house, where the 
ghost gained admission by simply knocking 
at the door. Neither is the spirit conven- 
tionally attired ; she is in Mrs. Veal’s (riding) 
habit as she lived, and has altogether the ap- 
pearance of a respectable lady making a 
morning call. The air of truth which per- 
vades every detail of the interview, throws the 
reader completely off his guard, and the first 
hint—which is most carelessly and artistically 
incidental—of the visitor’s immateriality, is 
something startling as a sensation. Very 
artful also is the ghost’s puff of Drelin- 
court on Death, in which lies the whole object 
of the pamphlet. The pamphlet was, in 
fact, a bookseller’s puff, concocted to sell off a 
large edition of M. Drelincourt’s work, which 
had been long lying idle on the publisher’s 
shelves. And so great was the credence given 
everywhere to the ghost story, that the not 
very learned or lively treatise went off like 
wildfire. 

The first important event in the life of Psal- 
manaazaar—his birth—remains a mystery, 
and is likely to remain so, in company with the 
long list of important mysteries which are not 
worth the trouble of solution. Nobody knows 
the name of the Free-school where his educa- 
tion was commenced, nor of the archiepiscopal 
city at whose Jesuit college it was continued. 
The name of the young gentleman to whom 
on leaving the college he acted as tutor has 
not been handed down to fame, and the cir- 
cumstances which led him to fall into a 
“mean and rambling life,’ as one of his 
biographers describes it, have never been 
recorded. He seems, from the very first, to 
have directed his attention to imposture ; as 
much from natural taste as for the means of 
livelihood. His first crusade was inst re- 
ligious enthusiasts. He was of Irish extrac- 
tion—so said some credentials which he 
contrived to procure—left his country, not 
for his country’s good; but for the good of 
the Roman Catholic religion. Determining 
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to proceed on a pilgrimage to Rome, his 
first necessity was a pilgrim’s garb, which he 
contrived to carry off, together with the appro- 
priate staff, from a chapel at noon-day. The 
rest of the adventure we gather from no unim- 
peachable source—himself. “ Being thus ac- 
coutred, and furnished with a pass, I began, 
at all proper places, to beg my way in fluent 
Latin, accosting only clergymen, and persons 
of figure, by whom I could be understood : 
and found them mostly so generous and cre- 
dulous that I might easily have saved money, 
and put myself into a much better dress, 
before I had gone through a score or two of 
miles. But so powerful was my vanity and 
extravagance, that as soon as I had got what 
I thought a sufficient viaticum, I begged no 
more, but viewed everything worth seeing, 
and then retired to some inn, where I spent 
my money as freely as I had obtained it.” 

He seems to have been about sixteen years 
of age when, while wandering in Germany, he 
first hit upon the project of passing for a native 
of the island of Formosa. He set to work 
immediately, with equal ardour and ingenuity, 
to form a new alphabet and language ; a gram- 
mar ; a division of the year into twenty months ; 
and, finally, a new religion. In the prosecution 
of his scheme he experienced many difficulties. 
But these he surmounted by degrees. Jie 
accustomed himself to writing backwards, 
after the practice of eastern nations, and was 
observed worshipping the rising and setting 
sun, and practising various minor mum- 
meries, with due decorum. In short, he passed 
everywhere for a Japanese converted to Chris- 
tianity ; and, resuming his old pilgrim habit, 
recommenced his tour in the Low Countries. 

At Liege he entered into the Dutch 
service, and was carried by his commander to 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He afterwards entered into 
the service of the Elector of Cologne, and 
finding, it may be presumed, that as a convert 
he did not attract sufficient attention, he 
assumed the character of a Japanese in a 
benighted and unenlightened condition. As 
he probably anticipated, he immediately 
became an object of interest. At Sluys, 
Brigadier Lauder, a Scottish Colonel, intro- 
duced him to one Innes, the chaplain of his 
regiment, with a view to a spiritual conference. 
This was an important step in the life of the 
adventurer. Innes seems to have been the 
chief cause of the imposture being carried to 
its height. That he had an early inkling of 
the deception there can be no doubt; but he 
was far too prudent to avow the fact, pre- 
ferring the credit of the conversion, as likely 
to favour his advancement in the Church. 

It was arranged in the first instance that 
Innes should procure Psalmanaazaar’s dis- 
charge ; but he delayed taking this prepara- 
tory step until he should hear from the 
Bishop of London, to whom he had written 
on the subject. At length, finding that his 
protégé was paying attention to some Dutch 
ministers, he saw that no time was to be lost, 
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and resolved at once to baptize the impostor 
—for such he had now, in his own mind, 
established him to be. It may be here men- 
tioned that he had arrived at this fact by 
a stratagem. He had asked Psalmanaazaar 
to write a passage of Cicero twice in the 
Formosan language, and he noticed some 
considerable variations in the respective 
renderings. He advised the adventurer with 
some significance to be more prepared for the 
future—a warning of which Psalmanaazaar 
took advantage by perfecting his alphabet 
and general system, and producing in fact an 
entirely new language. He subsequently 
accompanied Innes to England, where he 
attracted considerable attention amongst the 
learned. When a version of the catechism 
was made into the pretended Formosan 
language, it was pronounced by some of the 
first men of the day to be grammatical, and a 
real language, from the simple circumstance 
that it resembled no other. Next appeared 
the Historical and Geographical Descrip- 
tion of Formosa, with accouuts of the Religion, 
Customs, and Manners of the Inhabitants, 
by George Psalmanaazaar, a native of that 
Isle, 1704; which contained, besides the 


descriptive matter, pictorial illustrations of | 


their dress, religious ceremonies, their taber- 
nacle, and altars to the sun, moon, and the 
ten stars! their architecture, royal and 
domestic habitations, &. This fabulous 
history seems to have been projected by 
Innes, who lent Varenius to Psalmanaazaar 
to assist him in his task. In the meantime 
he trumpeted forth the Formosan and his 
work in every possible direction—to such an 
extent indeed that the booksellers scarcely 
allowed the author two months for the pro- 
duction of his wonderful volume. The fame 
of the work spread far and near. The first 
edition was sold at once ; but it was not long 
before doubts were expressed as to its vera- 
city ; and in the second edition the author 
was fain to publish a vindication. The fact was, 
he had fallen into some awkward blunders. 
He stated, for instance, that the Formosans 
sacrificed eighteen thousand male infants 
annually ; and though this was proved to be 
an impossibility in so small an island without 
occasioning depopulation, he persisted in not 
lessening the number. A lively controversy 
upon the subject was kept up for some 
a but eventually the author repented of 

is imposture, and made a full confession, 
which he left to be printed after his death. 
The latter years of his life were passed in 
useful literary pursuits, notwithstanding that 
he was guilty of a minor imposture im con- 
nexion with his great one—nothing less than 
fathering the invention of a white composition 
called Formosan japan—which speculation 
proved adecided failure. Psalmanaazaar was 
a favourite in contemporary literary circles, 
where he was recommended by his powers 
as a conversationalist. Dr. Johnson took 
pleasure in his society, and speaks of him 


| 
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with respect. He fared better than his patron 
Innes, who, in consequence of another nefa- 
rious transaction in which he was engaged, 
lost his character, and was generally avoided, 
Psalmanaazaar died in May, 1763. 

While the author of this startling and 
masterly imposture was making amends in 
mature age for the failings of his youth, the 
representative of a lower class of dishonesty— 
a person of inferior abilities and meaner 
moral character—was proceeding in a stealthy, 
secret manner to undermine the reputation 
of one of our greatest English poets. Lauder 
was a professional critic of some talent, in a 
limited sphere. He contributed to the then 
flourishing Gentleman’s Magazine; and in 
the pages of that periodical attracted at- 
tention by a series of articles, in which he 
brought charges of plagiarism against Milton. 
The public were not therefore unprepared for 
the appearance, in 1750, of a work called “ An 
Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the 
Moderns in his Paradise Lost.’ In the 
preface to this work, Lauder says, in reference 
to the origin of the poem : 

“Tt is related by steady and uncontroverted 
tradition, that Paradise Lost was at first a 
tragedy ; and, therefore, amongst tragedies 
the first hint is properly to be sought. Ina 
manuscript published from Milton’s own 
hand, among a great many subjects for tra- 
gedy, is ‘Adam Unparadised, or Adam in 
Exile ;’ and this, therefore, may justly be sup- 
posed the embryo of the great poem. When, 


| therefore, I observed that Adam in exile was 
jnamed amongst them, I doubted not but in 


finding the original of that tragedy, I should 


| disclose the genuine source of Paradise Lost. 


Nor was my expectation disappointed ; for 
having found the ‘Adamus Exsul’ of Gro- 
tius, 1 found, or imagined myself to find, the 
prima stamina of this wonderful poem.” The 
ingenious critic rendered the admirers of 
Milton very uncomfortable, until the appear- 
ance of a pamphlet by Mr. John Douglas ; 
who had a very simple but very convincing 
story to tell. In the year 1690, it appears 
there was printed in London a_ Latin 
translation of the Paradise Lost, Paradise 
Regained, and Samson Agonistes, by one 
Hogeus, as he called himself on the title 
page, or Hogg, as he was probably known by 
his personal friends. And further, it was 
very plainly proved that the greater portion 
of the passages cited by Mr. Lauder were 
not quotations from Masenius, Grotius, and 
the rest, but from the very intelligent transla- 
tion, by Hogeeus, of Milton himself! The 
striking, and frequently literal resemblance 
between these quotations and passages in 
Milton’s works may thus be easily conceived. 
In cases where Mr. Lauder had not availed 
himself of Hogeus, he had not scrupled to 
em moan. and manufacture whole passages, 
which neverhadany existence in the writings of 
the authors from whom he pretended to quote. 

Whatever doubt might exist after Mr. 
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Douglas’s very valuable pamphlet with regard 


to the entire falsity of the charges brought 
cp Milton, was speedily set at rest by 

r. Lauder himself in An Apology which he 
“most humbly addressed” to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1751, wherein he makes an abject 
confession of his fraud. 

In the year following the exposure of this 
mean and mischievous impostor, there was 
born at Bristol, of poor parents, a boy who 
was destined, some sixteen years after, to occa- 
sion a literary controversy which can scarcely 
be considered settled, even in our own day. 

In the year 1768, at the time of the opening 
of the New Bridge, at Bristol, there appeared 
in Farley’s Weekly Journal (October 1), 
an Account of the Ceremonies observed at 
the Opening of the Old Bridge, taken, it was 
said, from a very ancient manuscript. The 
performance attracted attention ; and, after 
much inquiry, it was discovered that the 
person who brought the copy to the office was 
a youth between fifteen and sixteen years of 
age, whose name was Thomas Chatterton. 

e was at first very unwilling to discover 
whence he had obtained the original MS., and 
returned some evasive answers. Ultimately 
he stated that he had received this, together 
with many other MSS., in prose and verse, 
from his father, who had found them in a 
large chest, in an upper room over the chapel, 
on the north side of Redcliffe Church. 

The evidence of the boy’s mother and sister 
is corroborative of his statement. Mrs. Chat- 
terton tells us that her husband’s uncle, John 
Chatterton, being sexton of Redcliffe Church, 
furnished her husband, the schoolmaster, with 
many old parchments for covering the boys’ 
copy books—these parchments having been 
found as described by her son. The best of 
them were put to the use intended ; the rest 
remained in a cupboard. She thinks her 
husband read some of them, but does not 
know that he transcribed any, or was ac- 
quainted. with their value. It was not until 
years afterwards—in another house, whither 
the parchments were removed with the 
family—that her son made the important 
discovery. Having examined their contents, 
he told his mother that he had “found a 


treasure, and was so glad nothing could be 


like it.” He then took possession of all the 
archments, and was continually rammaging 
or more. “One day,” she says, “ happening 
to see Clarke’s History of the Bible covered 
with one of these parchments, he swore a 
great oath, and, stripping the book, carried 
away the cover in his pocket.” 

After the affair of the Bridge, Chatterton 
ue some of the MSS. to Mr. George 
Calcott, pewterer, of Bristol; namely, the 
“Bristow Tragedy,” and some other pieces. 
These Calcott communicated to Mr. Barrett, 
a surgeon, who had been long engaged upon 
a history of Bristol. Most of the pieces pur- 
ea to have been written by one Thomas 

wiley, a monk or secular priest of the fif- 
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teenth century, and his friend, Mr. Cannynge, 
an eminent Bristol merchant of the same 
period. Notwithstanding some prevarications 
in Chatterton’s story, Mr. Barrett believed 
the main portion of it, and even inserted some 
specimens of Rowley in his history. 

In March, 1769, Chatterton sent Horace 
Walpole, who had not then long completed 
his Anecdotes of Painters, an offer to fur- 
nish him with accounts of a series of great 
painters who had once flourished at Bristol— 
sending him at the same time a specimen of 
some poetry of the same remote period. 
Receiving some encouragement on the score of 
the verses, he again wrote to Walpole, asking 
for his influence and assistance in a project 
which he had then formed of “ seeking his 
fortune” in the metropolis—not on the ground 
that he himself was a man of genius, but 
because he was acquainted with a person, as 
he said, who was possessed of great manu- 
script treasures, discovered at Bristol. It was 
this person who had lent him the former 
specimens, and also the “ Elenoure and Inga,” 
which he transmitted with his second letter. 
Walpole was at first deceived by these alleged 
antiquities ; but Gray and Mason having pro- 
nounced them to be forgeries, he returned them 
to Chatterton with a cold reply. There are 
various reports about Chatterton’s personal 
conduct at this period ; he is said to have 
become an infidel and a profligate—but neither 
charge has been proved. All that we know 
for certain is, that he contrived to get to 
London without Walpole’s assistance ; that 
he there subsisted by writing satires and mis- 
cellaneous pieces—being employed, it is said, 
in some cases, by the Government for party 
purposes. He made the acquaintance of 
Wilkes, Beckford, and others — but failed to 
procure any substantial benefit from them. 

Owing to some change in his affairs—the 
nature of which is unknown—he seems, soon 
after, to have abandoned all hope of gaining 
the objects of his ambition —advancement 
and distinction. He removed from Shoreditch 
to a lodging in Brook Street, Holborn, and 
here he fell into poverty and despondency. 
“The short remainder of his days were spent 
in a conflict between pride and poverty. Oa 
the day preceding his death he refused with 
indignation a kind offer from Mrs. Angel (his 
landlady) to partake of her dinner, assuring 
her that he was not hungry—though he had 
not eaten anything for two or three days. 
On the twenty-fifth of August, 1770, he was 
found dead, in consequence, it is supposed, of 
having swallowed arsenic in water, or some 
preparation of opium. He was buried in a 
shell, in the burying-ground belonging to 
Shoe Lane workhouse.” ‘Thus was the seal 
put upon Chatterton’s secret. 

Warton, one of the most distinguished op- 
ponents of the genuineness of these poems, 
makes a general onslaught against them, in 


his History of Poetry. He does not even: | 


consider them to be very skilful forgeries. 
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The characters in several of the manuscripts 
are of modern formation, mixed up most 
inconsistently with antique. The parchment 
is old, but made to look still older by yellow 
ochre, which can easily be rubbed off ; the 
ink also has been tinctured with a yellow 
cast. In some coats of arms, drawn upon the 
MS. of Cannynge’s Feast, the hand of a 
modern herald is clearly traceable. He 
remarks, also, upon an unnatural affectation 
of antique spelling and obsolete words, side by 
side with combinations of words and forms of 
phrases, which had no existence at the pre- 
tended date of the poems. In the Battle of 
Hastings—said to be translated from the 
Saxon —Stonehenge is called a Druidical 
temple ; while at the period when the poem 
might be supposed to be written, no other 
notion prevailed concerning this monument 
than the supposition that it was erected in 
memory of Hengist’s massacre. After urging 
several similar arguments, Warton concludes 
by giving the whole of the poems to Chatter- 
ton: if for no other reason, on the very pro- 
bable supposition that the author of the 
Execution of Sir C. Baudwin, might easily 
be the writer of the rest. 

The sad and solemn conclusion of poor 
Chatterton’s career, leaves us no heart to 
dwell upon the feeble waggeries of some 
literary mystificators who succeeded him. 
Nor, indeed, under any circumstances, are 
such frolics worthy of any special notice. It 
was more than a score of years after the pub- 
lication of the Rowley Poems, before any 
deep-meaning and really respectable forgery 
was brought to light. With the author of 
Vortigern and Rowena is associated no 
vulgar mystery. He has told us all about 
himself with most touching confidence. 

Mr. Ireland's first essay at literary impos- 
ture was unwittingly suggested by his father ; 
whose estimation of the works of Shakespeare 
was without bounds. It was not a mere matter 
of literary taste; it was not merely enthu- 
siasm ; but a creed and a faith. The most 
minute matters associated in the most distant 
manner with his idol, were carefully trea- 
sured. To please his father, young Ireland 
hit upon the notion of concocting nothing 
less than an autograph of the great poet. 
This duly made its appearance in the form 
of a mortgage deed, drawn up with a careful 
imitation of the legal hand-writing of the 
reign of James the First, and the “ signature” 
of Shakespeare—cramped, eccentric, and un- 
mistakeably genuine ! 

Who but the son can properly describe 
the father’s joy when this precious parchment 
was presented to him, as having been found 
among some (unspecified) documents in the 
(imaginary) library of some chdteau belonging 
to some (fictitious) friend. The deed, which 
eeperte to be between Shakespeare and one 

raser and Elizabeth his wife, was inspected 
by crowds of antiquaries, to whom it gave 
the greatest satisfaction. 
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Then, as the novelty of the discovery wore 
off, came the increased voracity which follows 
the first taste of blood. The old gentleman 
became eager. and inquiring. There were 
probably more Shakespeare papers in the same 
place ; and it was the duty of his son to make 
further researches. In vain did the unfortu- 
nate fabricator resist and return evasive 
answers. The antiquaries, and his father at 
the head of them, became more exacting. To 
save himself from importunities, and perhaps 
exposure, Mr. Ireland now penned Shake- 
speare’s Profession of Faith and a few 
letters, all of which passed muster; in many 
instances documents produced as two hundred 
years old had scarcely been in existence two 
hours, Then followed a decisive step. An 
original play by Shakespeare was pronounced 
to be extant ; and to support his assertion, 
Ireland, to the great joy of the happiest of 
parents, produced the Vortigern and Row- 
ena, which distinguished critics admitted to 
private readings pronounced to be a genuine 
work of the poet ; and it was ultimately ar- 
ranged to bring it out at Drury Lane. 

Prior to this, however, some suspicions of 
the validity of the production had crept 
abroad, and were now made the subject of 
controversy in pamphlets and newspapers. 
Malone, one of the most distinguished among 
the opponents, made a collection of documents 
intended to prove the forgery ; but he did not 
succeed in bringing them out before the re- 
presentation of the piece. He issued, how- 
ever, a notice to the public, warning them of 
the imposture, which he intended to expose. 
To this the elder Ireland replied by a hand- 
bill, which he caused to be circulated among 
the multitude, who, towards the hour of per- 
formance, were choking up the avenues to 
the theatre. 

Meantime there were enemies within as 
well as without Drury Lane; and the prin- 
cipal of these was a no less important person- 
age than Kemble the manager. The latter 
brought all the force of his wide and weighty 
influence against the piece; by which he 
called forth a very severe rebuke from 
Sheridan, who reminded him that he was for- 

etting his duty as a servant of the theatre. 

reland had also an important opponent in 
Mrs. Siddons, who refused to lend her aid in 
palming Vortigern upon the public. 

The piece however was announced for re- 
presentation “ positively” on the 2nd of April, 
1796. Kemble had, it seems, endeavoured to 
fix the previous night for its production, “in 
order to pass upon the audience the compli- 
ment of All Fools’ Day.” Being detected in 
this damaging attempt, suchaly by the 
quick perception of Sheridan, the uncompro- 
mising manager succeeded in announcing 
My Grandmother as the farce to follow—a 
sarcasm obvious enough to a thoroughly 
London audience. his was not all; 
leagued with Malone, and the rest of the 
sworn opponents, and with a real literary 
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enthusiasm to which he was cheerfully pre- 

red to sacrifice the interests of the theatre, 
Kemble had recourse to every expedient prior 
to, and on the night of represeritation, in order 
to crush the play. He arranged with a 
number of devoted adherents who were care- 
fully pete’ in the house, to give himself the 
signal for the uproar. The signal agreed upon 
was the line which happened to occur in one 
of his own speeches— 


“« And when this solemn mockery is o'er,” 


which line he took care to deliver in a 
sufficiently pointed manner, and with a tre- 
mendous result. Never had such an uproar, 
and such derisive laughter and hooting, been 
heard within the walls of that most respect- 
able theatre. Waiting with great ones 
until he could again obtain a hearing, Kemble 
came forward, and reiterated the line “with 
an expression,” as Mr. Ireland tells us, “the 
most pointedly sarcastic and acrimonious it 
is possible to conceive,” 

The demonstration upon this assumed all 
the indignity of a “row ;” and it was kept 
up with such effect that not one syllable more 
of the play was intelligible. The line occurs 
towards the close of the second scene of 
Act V.—being the last scene but one of the 
drama—prior to which no hostility had been 
manifested. Indeed, so decided was the 
applause that many—even of the performers 
—were confident of success. This was not- 
withstanding that Kemble had given several 
parts in the play not only to the most incom- 
petent, but to the most absurd actors he could 
find. He had also placed Dignum purposely 
in a subordinate part, wherein, speaking of 
the sound of trumpets, he had to say “ Let 
them bellow on,” “ which words were uttered 
with such a nasal and tin-kettle twang that 
no muscles save those of adamant could have 
resisted.” 

Malone’s “ Investigation,” which was a final 
blow to ~ ’ F 
long in making its a ance, After this, 
Mr. Chalmers “published, first his “ Apology 
for the Believers,” and then a “Supplemental 
Apology,” wherein, says Mr. Ireland, “ though 
advocating the untenable side of the question, 
he displayed a far greater depth of antiquarian 
research and scholastic reasoning than his 
opponent; in short there is s@arcely one 
position laid down by Malone that is not most 
satisfactorily refuted by Chalmers.” 

Ireland adds that this warfare affected him 
only in so far as it caused suffering to his 
father, who was even himself accused of 
having fabricated the papers, and this, he 
avows, was his sole reason for satisfying “ the 
world” on the subject. The play of Henry 
the Second was another Shakspearian at- 
tempt by the same author ; but it deceived 
few, and attracted generally but little at- 
tention. Mr. Ireland has since made his 
appearance as the authgiyof a novel called 

i taken up his 


retensions of the play, was not| 
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residence in Paris, where Napoleon showed 
him favour and attention. In England he was 
never ,forgiven by the distinguished critics, 
among whom was Boswell, whom he had de- 
ceived. He returned evertually, however, to 
his native country, and died in London not 
many years ago. 

The name of Allan Cunningham, in asso- 
ciation with this class of literary ingenuity, 
brings us down to something like our own 
times. It was in the summer of 1809, that 
Mr. Cromek, by profession an engraver, visited 
Dumfries, in company with Stothard the 
painter, for the purpose of collecting materials 
and drawings for a new edition of the works of 
Burns. He took with him a letter of introduc- 
tion toa young stonemason of literary tastes— 
ambitious, ardent, and obscure. Their talk was 
all about Burns, the old Border ballads, and 
the Jacobite songs of the Fifteen and the 
Forty-five. Cromek slighted some of Allan’s 
— which it may be supposed the youn 

ard did not fail to read to him, and sighed 
after the old minstrelsy. “The disap- 
pointed poet ” (says Mr. Peter Cunningham 
in the interesting introduction to his father’s 
songs) . . . “changed the conversation, 
and talked about the old- songs and frag- 
ments of songs still to be picked up among 
the peasantry of Nithsdale.” Cromek was 
immediately seized with the notion of a 
collection ; “ the idea of a volume of imitations 
passed upon Cromek as genuine remains 
flashed across the poet’s mind in a moment, 
and he undertook at once to put down what 
he knew, and to set about collecting all that 
could be picked up in Nithsdale and Gallo- 
way.’ Cromek was delighted with the idea ; 
the “Collection,” with appropriate notes and 
illustrations, in due time appeared, and was 

ronounced by competent authorities to 

reathe the genuine Jacobite spirit which it 
was impossible to mistake. Professor Wilson 
was the first to detect the “ Jacobite spirit ” 
as not being exactly “ proof,” and mercilessly 
exposed the deception in Blackwood—with 
due respect, however, for the original powers 
of the poet. 

The last successful, and perhaps most par- 
donable of literary forgeries, came forth under 
the title of Maria Schweidler, the Amber 
Witch. The story, (which is supposed to be 
told by one Abraham Schweidler, Lutheran 
Pastor at Coserow, during the early part of 
the Thirty Years’ War) appeared at Berlin in 
1843, “edited” by Doctor Meinhold. At that 
time a school of criticism, of which Dr. Strauss 
was the head, gave great offence to faithful 
and pious people, by an assumption of critical 
infallibility so nice as to discriminate, even in 
the Gospels, between what is true and what 
the critics were pleased to say is false. Dr. 
Meinhold determined to play the Infallibles 
a trick. He wrote the Amber Witch, and 

retended that it had been brought to him by 
his sexton ; who had found it in a niche in the 


church, where it had lain for centuries among 
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The characters in several of the manuscripts 
are of modern formation, mixed up most 
inconsistently with antique. The parchment 
is old, but made to look still older by yellow 
ochre, which can easily be rubbed off ; the 
ink also has been tinctured with a yellow 
cast. In some coats of arms, drawn upon the 
MS. of Cannynge’s Feast, the hand of a 
modern herald is clearly traceable. He 
remarks, also, upon an unnatural affectation 
of antique spelling and obsolete words, side by 
side with combinations of words and forms of 
phrases, which had no existence at the pre- 
tended date of the poems. In the Battle of 
Hastings—said to be translated from the 
Saxon —Stonehenge is called a Druidical 
temple ; while at the period when the poem 
might be supposed to be written, no other 
notion prevailed concerning this monument 
than the supposition that it was erected in 
memory of Hengist’s massacre. After urging 
several similar arguments, Warton concludes 
by giving the whole of the poems to Chatter- 
ton: if for no other reason, on the very pro- 
bable supposition that the author of the 
Execution of Sir C. Baudwin, might easily 
be the writer of the rest. 

The sad and solemn conclusion of poor 
Chatterton’s career, leaves us no heart to 
dwell upon the feeble waggeries of some 
literary mystificators who succeeded him. 
Nor, indeed, under any circumstances, are 
such frolics worthy of any special notice. It 
was more than a score of years after the pub- 
lication of the Rowley Poems, before any 
deep-meaning and really respectable forgery 
was brought to light. With the author of 
Vortigern and Rowena is associated no 
vulgar mystery. He has told us all about 
himself with most touching confidence. 

Mr. Ireland’s first essay at literary impos- 
ture was unwittingly suggested by his father ; 
whose estimation of the works of Shakespeare 
was without bounds. It was not a mere matter 
of literary taste; it was not merely enthu- 
siasm ; but a creed and a faith. The most 
minute matters associated in the most distant 
manner with his idol, were carefully trea- 
sured, To please his father, young Ireland 
hit upon the notion of concocting nothing 
less than an autograph of the great poet. 
This duly made its appearance in the form 
of a mortgage deed, drawn up with a careful 
imitation of the legal hand-writing of the 
reign of James the First, and the “ signature” 
of Shakespeare—cramped, eccentric, and un- 
mistakeably genuine ! 

Who but the son can properly describe 
the father’s joy when this precious parchment 
was presented to him, as having been found 
among some (unspecified) documents in the 
(imaginary) library of some chdteau belonging 
to some (fictitious) friend. The deed, which 
ene to be between Shakespeare and one 

raser and Elizabeth his wife, was inspected 
by crowds of antiquaries, to whom it gave 
the greatest satisfaction. 


[Conducted by 

Then, as the novelty of the discovery wore 
off, came the increased voracity which follows 
the first taste of blood. The old gentleman 
became eager. and inquiring. There were 
probably more Shakespeare papers in the same 
place ; and it was the duty of his son to make 
further researches. In vain did the unfortu- 
nate fabricator resist and return evasive 
answers. The antiquaries, and his father at 
the head of them, became more exacting. To 
save himself from importunities, and perhaps 
exposure, Mr. Ireland now penned Shake- 
speare’s Profession of Faith and a few 
letters, all of which passed muster: in many 
instances documents produced as two hundred 
years old had scarcely been in existence two 
hours, Then followed a decisive step. An 
original play by Shakespeare was pronounced 
to be extant ; and to support his assertion, 
Ireland, to the great joy of the happiest of 
parents, produced the Vortigern and Row- 
ena, which distinguished critics admitted to 
private readings pronounced to be a genuine 
work of the poet ; and it was ultimately ar- 
ranged to bring it out at Drury Lane. 

Prior to this, however, some suspicions of 
the validity of the production had crept 
abroad, and were now made the subject of 
controversy in pamphlets and newspapers. 
Malone, one of the most distinguished among 
the opponents, made a collection of documents 
intended to prove the forgery ; but he did not 
succeed in bringing them out before the re- 
presentation of the piece. He issued, how- 
ever, a notice to the public, warning them of 
the imposture, which he intended to expose. 
To this the elder Ireland replied by a hand- 
bill, which he caused to be circulated among 
the multitude, who, towards the hour of per- 
formance, were choking up the avenues to 
the theatre. 

Meantime there were enemies within as 
well as without Drury Lane; and the prin- 
cipal of these was a no less important person- 
age than Kemble the manager. The latter 
brought all the force of his wide and weighty 
influence against the piece; by which he 
called forth a very severe rebuke from 
Sheridan, who reminded him that he was for- 
getting his duty asa servant of the theatre. 

reland had also an important opponent in 
Mrs. Siddons, who refused to lend her aid in 
palming Vortigern upon the public. 

The piece however was announced for re- 
presentation “ positively” on the 2nd of April, 
1796. Kemble had, it seems, endeavoured to 
fix the previous night for its production, “in 
order to pass upon the audience the compli- 
ment of All Fools’ Day.” Being detected in 
this damaging attempt, pushaliy by the 
quick perception of Sheridan, the uncompro- 
mising manager succeeded in announcing 
My Grandmother as the farce to follow—a 
sarcasm obvious enough to a thoroughly 
London audience. This was not all; 
leagued with Malone, and the rest of the 
sworn opponents, and with a real literary 
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enthusiasm to which he was cheerfully pre- 

red to sacrifice the interests of the theatre, 
Kemble had recourse to every expedient prior 
to, and on the night of representation, in order 
to crush the play. He arranged with a 
number of devoted adherents who were care- 
fully posted in the house, to give himself the 
signal for the uproar. The signal agreed upon 
was the line which happened to occur in one 
of his own speeches— 


“ And when this solemn mockery is o'er,” 


which line he took care to deliver in a 
sufficiently pointed manner, and with a tre- 
mendous result. Never had such an uproar, 
and such derisive laughter and hooting, been 
heard within the walls of that most respect- 
able theatre. Waiting with great patience 
until he could again obtain a hearing, Kemble 
came forward, and reiterated the line “with 
an expression,” as Mr. Ireland tells us, “the 
most pointedly sarcastic and acrimonious it 
is possible to conceive,” 

The demonstration upon this assumed all 
the indignity of a “row ;” and it was kept 
up with such effect that not one syllable more 
of the play was intelligible. The line occurs 
oonais the close of the second scene of 
Act V.—being the last scene but one of the 
drama—prior to which no hostility had been 
manifested. Indeed, so decided was the 
applause that many—even of the performers 
—were confident of success. This was not- 
withstanding that Kemble had given several 
parts in the play not only to the most incom- 
petent, but to the most absurd actors he could 
tind. He had also placed Dignum purposely 
in a subordinate part, wherein, speaking of 
the sound of trumpets, he had to say “ Let 
them bellow on,” “ which words were uttered 
with such a nasal and tin-kettle twang that 
no muscles save those of adamant could have 
resisted.” 

Malone’s “ Investigation,” which was a final 


blow to the pretensions of the play, was not| 


long in making its appearance. After this, 
Mr. Chalmers published, first his “ Apology 
for the Believers,” and then a “Supplemental 
Apology,” wherein, says Mr. Ireland, “ though 
advocating the untenable side of the question, 
he displayed a far greater depth of antiquarian 
research and scholastic reasoning than his 
opponent; in short there is s€arcely one 
position laid down by Malone that is not most 
satisfactorily refuted by Chalmers.” 

Treland adds that this warfare affected him 
only in so far as it caused suffering to his 
father, who was even himself accused of 
having fabricated the papers, and this, he 
avows, was his sole reason for satisfying “the 
world” on the subject. The play of Henry 
the Second was another Shakspearian at- 
tempt by the same author ; but it deceived 
few, and attracted generally but little at- 
tention. Mr. Ireland has since made _ his 
appearance as the author of a novel called 
“ Rizzio.” He had previously taken up his 
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residence in Paris, where Napoleon showed 
him favour and attention, In England he was 
never forgiven by the distinguished critics, 
among whom was Boswell, whom he had de- 
ceived. He returned evertually, however, to 
his native country, and died in London not 
many years ago. 

The name of Allan Cunningham, in asso- 
ciation with this class of literary ingenuity, 
brings us down to something like our own 
times. It was in the summer of 1809, that 
Mr. Cromek, by profession an engraver, visited 
Dumfries, in company with Stothard the 
painter, for the purpose of collecting materials 
and drawings for a new edition of the works of 
Burns. He took with him a letter of introduc- 
tion to a young stonemason of literary tastes— 
ambitious, ardent, and obscure. Their talk was 
all about Burns, the old Border ballads, and 
the Jacobite songs of the Fifteen and the 
Forty-five. Cromek slighted some of Allan’s 
poems, which it may be supposed the youn 
bard did not fail to read to him, and sighed 
after the old minstrelsy. “The disap- 
pointed poet ” (says Mr. Peter Cunningham 
in the interesting introduction to his father’s 
songs) . . “changed the conversation, 
and talked about the old- songs and frag- 
ments of songs still to be picked up among 
the peasantry of Nithsdale.” Cromek was 
immediately seized with the notion of a 
collection ; “ the idea of a volume of imitations 
passed upon Cromek as genuine remains 
flashed across the poet’s mind in a moment, 
and he undertook at once to put down what 
he knew, and to set about collecting all that 
could be picked up in Nithsdale and Gallo- 
way.” Cromek was delighted with the idea; 
the “Collection,” with appropriate notes and 
illustrations, in due time appeared, and was 
shee ay by competent authorities to 

reathe the genuine Jacobite spirit which it 
was impossible to mistake. Professor Wilson 
was the first to detect the “ Jacobite spirit ” 
as not being exactly “ proof,” and mercilessly 
exposed the deception in Blackwood—with 
due respect, however, for the original powers 
of the poet. 

The last successful, and perhaps most par- 
donable of literary forgeries, came forth under 
the title of Maria Schweidler, the Amber 
Witch. The story, (which is supposed to be 
told by one Abraham Schweidler, Lutheran 
Pastor at Coserow, during the early part of 
the Thirty Years’ War) appeared at Berlin in 
1843, “edited” by Doctor Meinhold. At that 
time a school of criticism, of which Dr. Strauss 
was the head, gave great offence to faithful 
and pious people, by an assumption of critical 
infallibility so nice as to discriminate, even in 
the Gospels, between what is true and what 
the critics were pleased to say is false. Dr. 
Meinhold determined to play the Infallibles 
a trick. He wrote the Amber Witch, and 

retended that it had been brought to him by 
his sexton ; who had found it in a niche in the 
church, where it had lain for centuries among 
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a heap of old hymn books and parish accounts. 


Strauss and Company were fairly caught. 
They published an acute analysis of the fiction, 
and pronounced it to be a genuine chronicle 
of the seventeenth century. Dr. Meinhold 
having thus trapped his prey, confessed the 
deception, and extinguished the authority of 
the, till then, dreaded crities. 

The forgery of the Shelley letters—so fresh 
in the recollection of the public—is one of the 
most mischievous examples of the most mis- 
chievous class of literary impostures ; and 
from various signs of the times not to be 
passed unnoticed by those who watch and 
weigh, we may expect to see even worse— 
that is to say cleverer, scholars of the same 
school. The discovery was made accidentally 
by Mr. Palgrave, who happened—while 
glancing through the volume published by 
Mr. Moxon—to detect in a letter supposed to 
be written by Shelley, a portion of an article 
on Florence written for the Quarterly Review 
in 1840, by his father, Sir Francis Palgrave. 
This was sufficient to put Mr. Moxon upon 
the scent. At the General Post Office the 
letters were declared to be genuine, “to the 
best of the belief” of the clerks. The postmarks 
were then compared with the postmarks of 
Byron’s genuine letters to Mr. Murray, posted 
from the same cities in the same month and 
year, and addressed to the same place— 
London. Here they failed. Where “ Ravenna,” 
on a genuine letter, was in a small, sharp 
type—in the Shelley letter it was a large un- 


certain type; and in the letters from Venice | 


the post-mark was stamped in an ¢talic, and 
not, as in the Shelley specimens, in a Roman 
letter. In other respects—seals, hand-writing, 
manner and even matter—everything seemed 
undoubtedly genuine. The onus of the matter 
then rested with Mr. White, the publisher, 
from whom the letters had been purchased. 
Mr. White published a long account of the 
manner in which he had purchased them from 
“a well-dressed lady-like young person,” who 
called upon him at different periods, giving 
very little account of herself, and still less of 
the manner in which the letters had come 
into her possession. He was introduced sub- 
sequently, however, to a person who stated 
himself to be a son of Byron, and the husband 
of the lady ; and from him Mr. White com- 
pleted his purchases, “It is proper,” says 
the Athenzeum in noticing the above trans- 
actions, “to say thus early that there has been 
of late years, as we are assured, a most 
systematic and wholesale forgery of letters 
purporting to be written by Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats ; that these forgeries carry upon 
them such marks of genuineness as have 
deceived the entire body of London collectors ; 
that they are executed with a skill to which 
the forgeries of Chatterton and Ireland can 
lay no claim ; that they have been sold at 
public auctions, and by the hands of book- 
sellers, to collectors of experience and rank ; 
and that the imposition has extended to a 


large collection of books, bearing not only the 


signature of Lord Byron, but notes by him 
in many of ‘their pages... At the same sale 
at which Mr. Moxon bought the Shelley 
letters, were catalogued for sale a series of 
(unpublished) letters from Shelley to his wife, 
revealing the innermost secrets of his heart, 
and containing facts, not wholly dishonour- 
able to a father’s memory, but such as a son 
would wish to conceal. These letters were 
bought in by the son of Shelley—the present 
Sir Perey Shelley—and are now proved, we 
are told, to be forgeries.” Other letters, how- 
ever, which seem to have emanated from the 
same source, had been previously sold by 
public auction. One—the most infamous— 
in which Shelley makes an assertion against 
the fidelity of his wife, sold, it is said, for six 
guineas, 

The form of correspondence — especially 
when it involves calumnies against the dead 
—is the most dangerous form in which the 
literary forger has yet exercised his labours, 
That such impositions are active and widely 
spread—not only in England, but in many 
parts of the Continent—there can be no doubt. 


SHADOWS. 
DAY AND NIGHT. 


As most of us have our Doubles, so, in 
many noticeable lives, there are a Day and 
Night so wonderfully contrasted, so strikingly 
opposed, so very picturesque in their opposi- 
tion to each other, that there can be few more 
remarkable subjects for consideration. 

Let me recal a few such Days and Nights. 

The weather is sultry, scorching, though 
there are banks of heavy clouds in the sky. A 
hot wind shakes the strangely-shaped leaves of 
gaunt trees fitfully to and fro, or agitates tufts 
of brushwood and furze, rankly luxuriant, 
which grow here and there on the gray rocks. 
There are sudden declivities, and more rocks 
beyond, furrowed, scarred and seamed by 
tears of brine. On every side beyond, as far 
as the strained eye can reach, is the inter- 
minable sea. There are birds overhead with 
sullen flapping wings, and insects and reptiles 
of strange shape beneath. In a mean house 
with whitewashed walls and crazy Venetian 
blinds, = paltry furniture strangely diver- 
sified by rich pieces of plate and jewellers’ 
ras hand- 


ware, is a man in a bath with aM 
kerchief tied round his head. Anon he is 
dressed by his servants, with whom he is 


peevish and fretful. He grumbles at the 
coffee at breakfast, abuses his attendants, 
begins a dozen things and does not accomplish 
one. Now he is in his garden: you will ob- 
serve that he is short, stout, and with a dis- 
contented expression of countenance. He 
wears a large straw hat, a white jacket and 
trowsers, a check shirt, and has a black hand- 
kerchief knotted round his neck. He takes 
up a newspaper and throws it down, a news- 
paper and casts it aside,~ He is idle and 
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loathes his idleness. Through an open 
window you may look into his plain study 
of which the walls are covered with striped 


per. You may see hanging there, a por-, 


Prait of a little child and a map of the world. 

Who may tliis man be? hat was he? 
A testy East India captain with a liver 
complaint, a disappointed Indigo planter, 
a crusty widower with a lagging Chancery 
suit? No. It is Night now, but Day was. 
Ten years before, he stood on the steps of a 
throne in Nétre Dame with the chief of the 
Catholic church behind him, with the digni- 
taries of that church, the princes of his empire, 
the marshals of his armies, the ladies of his 
court, the flower of his subjects on his right 
hand and on his left. Ha was arrayed in 
velvet, satin, and gold, laurels on his head and 
a sceptre in his hand, He was Napoleon the 
Great, Empereur et roi; now he is General 
Bonaparte, a prisoner at St. Helena, at the 
beck and call of an English orderly officer. 
The portrait of the little child is that of the 
King of Rome, whose melancholy double, the 

ale young man in a white coat, is to be 

Metternichised in Vienna yonder, and the 
map is of the world which was to have been his 
inheritance. 

Again, We are in the pit of an Italian 
theatre. Wax tapers, in bell-shaped shades, 
flare round the dress-circle, for we are in the 
eighteenth century, and as yet gas and fish- 
tail burners are not. Gaudy frescoes decorate 
the front. of the tiers of boxes; the palisade 
of the orchestra is surmouuted with a spiked 
chevaux-de-Srise; the occupants of the pit wear 
cocked-hats and wigs, and, in the dress circle, 
the beaux wear laced ruffles and sparkling- 
hilted swords, and the belles powder and 
patches. In one of the proscenium-boxes is 
the Grand Duke, sitting, imposing in em- 
broidery ; behind him are his suite, standing 
humble in ditto, The corresponding loge on 
the other side of the proscenium is empty. 
The first act of the opera is over, and an 
intermediary ballet is being performed. An 
impossible shepherd, in blue satin trunks, a 
cauliflower wig, and carrying a golden crook, 
makes choregraphic overtures, to live with him 
and be his love, to an apocryphal shepherdess 
in a robe Pompadour and hair-powder. You 
would see such a pair nowhere else save in 
Arcadia, or in Wardour Street, and in Dresden 
China. More shepherds and shepherdesses 
execute pastoral gambadoes, and the diver- 
tissement is over, Then commences the second 
act of the opera. About this time, verging on 
half-past nine in the evening, you hear the 
door of the vacant private box open, An eas 
chair is brought down to the front, and a boo 
of the opera, a bottle of essences, and a golden 
snuff box are placed upon the ledge before it. 
Anon enters unto these an infirm, staggering, 
broken-looking old man, with a splendid dress 
hanging in slovenly maguificence on his half- 
palsied limbs. He has a bloated countenance, 





and a blood-shot eye that once must have been 
bright blue. Every feature is shattered, 
weary, drooping, and flaccid. Every nerve is 
unstrung: the man is a wreck, and an un- 
sightly one. His flabby hands are covered 
with rings, a crumpled blue ribbon crosses his 
breast, and round his neck hangs another 
ribbon, from which dangles something that 
sparkles, like a diamond star. Finally, he 
is more than three parts inebriated. It is eas 

to understand that from his unsteady hand, 
from the dozing torpor into which he occa- 
sionally falls, from the querulous incoherence 
of his speech, from the anxiety manifested by 
the thin, pale, old man in uniform, with the 
cross of a commander of Saint Louis, and the 
hard featured gentlemen with silver thistles in 
their cravats, who stand on either side of their 
master, and seem momentarily to fear that he 
will fall out .of his chair. The beaux and 
belles in the dress circle do not seem to ex- 
press much curiosity at the advent of this 
intoxicated gentleman. They merely whisper 
“Hil Signore Cavaliere: he is very far gone 
to-night,” or words to that effect. The spec- 
tacle is no novelty, The opera is that most 
beautiful one by Gluck, Orfeo. The Orpheus 
of the evening, in a Grecian tunic, but be- 
wigged and powdered according to orthodoxy, 
is singing the sublime lament, “ Che fard senza 
Euridice?” The beautiful wailing melody 
floats upwards, and for a moment the belles 
forget to flirt, and the beaux to swagger. 
Cambric handkerchiefs are used for other 
purposes than to assure the owner that the 
rouge on the cheeks holds fast, and is not 
coming off. What is the slovenly magnifico 
opposite the Grand Duke doing ? During the 
prelude he was nodding his head and breathing 
stertorously ; but as the song proceeds, he 
sits erect in his chair; his blue eye dilates ; 
a score of years of seams and furrows on his 
brows and cheeks vanish: he isa man. But 
the strain concludes, and his Excellency bursts 
into a fit of passionate weeping, and. has re- 
course to the bottle of essences. 

His Excellency has not spent a pleasant 
day. He has been bullied by his chaplain, 
snubbed by his chamberlain, and has had a 
deadly quarrel with his favorite. More- 
over his dinner has disagreed with him, 
and he has drunk a great deal more, both 
before and after it, than is good for him, Are 
these tears merely the offspring of maudlin 
drunkenness; or has the music touched some 
responsive chord of the cracked lyre, sent 
some thoughts of what he was through his 
obfuscated brain clouded with wine of Alicant 
and strong waters? Have the strains he has 
heard to-night, some mysterious connection 
(as only music can have) with his youth, his 
dead happivess, his hopes crushed for ever ;— 
with the days when he was Charles Edward 
Stuart, pretending to the Crown of England ; 
when. he rode through the streets of Edin- 
burgh at the head of the clans amid the 


marbled with purple stains, a heavy eye-lid| crooning of the bagpipes, the shouts of his 
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partisans, the waving of silken banners 
‘broidered by the white hands of noble ladies. 
“ Non sum qualis eram,” his chaplain will tell 
him ; Lut, ah me! what a sorry evening is 
this to so bright a morning. 

To come nearer home: the good Queen 
Anne reigns in England, and an enthusiastic 
phalanx of High Church ragamuffins have 
just been bellowing round the Queen’s sedan 
chair, “God save your majesty and Doctor 
Sacheverell.” There are a great many country 
gentlemen in town, for term is just on, and 
the cause list is full. A white haired patriarch 
in extreme old age, who has been subpoenaed 
on some trial, has strolled from Westminster 
Hall, and entered the House of Lords, where 
he stands peering curiously at the carved roof 
and dingy tapestry, and scarlet covered wool- 
sack. He is one of those men in whose whole 
apparel and bearing you seem to read farmer, 
as in another man’s you will read thief. His 
snowy white locks, his ruddy, sunburnt, 
freckled countenance carved into a thousand 
wrinkles, like a Nuremberg nut-cracker, 
tell of hale, hearty old age. You may 
read farmer in his flapped felt hat and 
long duffel coat ; in his scarlet-flapped waist- 
coat and boots of untanned leather, his stout 
ashen staff, with a crutch and leathern strap. 
His full clear eye, his pleasant smile, his 
jaunty, though feeble bearing, say clearly 
farmer—a well to do, Queen-loving, God- 


fearing old agriculturist. His life has probably 
passed in peace and comfort; and when he 
dies he will sleep in the green churchyard 


where his fore-elders a Here is a London 
gentleman who accosts him, a coffee-house 
wit, a blood skilled in the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane. He patronises the old farmer, 
and undertakes to show him the lions of the 
place. This is the door leading to my Lord 
Chancellor’s robing room ; from behind that 
curtain enters Her Majesty; there is the 
gallery for the peeresses; there the bar. Is 
he not astonished ? Is not the place magnifi- 
cent? Being from the country (“Shocking 
Beeotian,” says the blood mincingly to him- 
self) he has probably never been in the House 
of Lords before. The old man raises his stick, 
and points it, tremulously, towards where 
blazing in crimson velvet, embroidery and 
gold is the Throne. “Never,” he answers, 
“since I sat in that chair!” The old farmer’s 
double was Richard Cromwell, whilom Lord 
Protector of England. 

Here isa placid-looking little old man, trot- 
ting briskly down John Street, Tottenham 
Court Send. He is about seventy, apparently, 
but walks erect. He has a natty little three- 
cornered hat, a well-brushed black suit, rather 
white at the seams, grey silk stockings, and 
silver buckles in his shoes. Two powdered 
ailes de pigeon give relief to his simple good- 
humoured countenance, and his hair is 
— behind into a neat queue, which 
eaves a meandering line of powder on the 
back of his coat. His linen is very white, so 


are his hands, on one of the fingers of which 
he wears a ring of price. He lodges in a 
little street in the neighbourhood, pays his 
rent regularly, has frequent friendly chats 
with the book-stall keepers, of whom he is 
an excellent customer, and with whom he is 
highly ees ats all the children on 
the head, and smiles affably at the maid- 
servants, The neighbours set him down as a 
retired schoolmaster, a half-pay navy purser, 
or, perhaps, a widower with a small inde- 
pa ence. At any rate, he is a pleasant 
ody, and quite the gentleman. This is about 
the close of his Day. Would you like to 
know his Night? Read the Old Bailey 
Sessions Paper: ask the Bow Street officers, 
who have been tracking him for years, and 
have captured him at last ; who are carryin 
him handcuffed to Newgate, to stand his trial 
for murder. His double was Governor Wall, 
commandant of Goree, who was hanged for 
the murder of Serjeant Armstrong, whom he 
caused to be flogged to death ; very strongly 
adjuring the drummer who inflicted the tor- 
ture, to cut his liver out ! 

But I should never end were I to notice a 
tithe of the Days and Nights that flit across 
this paper while I write. A paralytic old oc- 
togenarian, drivelling, idiotic, and who, of all 
the passions of his other self has preserved but 
one,—the most grovelling avarice,—hobbles 
across a room, and, glancing at himself ina 
mirror, mutters, “That was once a man.” 
The man was John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough. A moping invalid, imbecile and 
speechless, dozing in an arm-chair, sees a 
servant endeavouring to break an obstinate 
lump of coal in the grate: “It’s a stone, you 
blackguard!” he cries ; and these are the first 
words he has spoken for years—the first that 
have passed his lips since the Day shone no 
more on Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Anon a shrivelled little dotard, with a bald 
head and a yellow face, clad in a nightcap, 
drawers, and slippers, comes grimacing to 
my desk, and tells me that although it is 
Night now, he, Louis the Fourteenth, had 
his Day—Ludovico Magno: of the Porte 
St. Denis: Louis le Grand in the Gallery of 
Versailles ; in a towering perruque and high- 
heeled shoes, giving laws to princes, A 
mincing gentleman in powder, with a sky- 
blue coat, a waistcoat lined with rose-coloured 
satin, and silk stockings, and with an air 
something between a petit maitre and a 
dancing-master, tells me that, when alive, he 
lived over an upholsterer’s shop, in the Rue 
St. Honoré; that he was frugal, just and 
incorruptible ; that he was beloved by his 
landlord and landlady; but that he had a 
double of the Convention and of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety ; a double who swam 
in the blood of all that was great and noble 
in France ; a double whose name was Maxi- 
milian Robespierre. 

O Day and Night, but this is wondrous 
strange ! 
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